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Economic Entente 


RENE PLEVEN, the French Minister of Finance, 
e spent only two days in London last week. But 
there is no reason to interpret the brevity of the visit as a 
sign of any lack of success. On the contrary, the state- 
ments made in Paris by M. Pléven and in the House of 
Commons by Sir John Anderson, show that both parties 
are very pleased with the progress made towards a solu- 
tion of all outstanding financial problems between the two 
countries. This is good news, for there had seemed for 
some weeks to be a possibility that an irritating dispute of 
a purely financial nature would obstruct the approach to 
matters of much more fundamental concern. 

The most urgent needs of France are not financial, but 
economic and psychological. The Bank of France is rich 
in gold, but France is starving. There is a shortage of 
raw materials of all kinds, industry is limping and in the 
land of good fare the people are hungry. At the root of 
all the difficulties are shortages of transport. France 
needs locomotives, lorries and tyres almost more than the 
goods to carry. With its transport-nerves cut, the country 
lies like a paralysed body, struggling to make the limbs 
respond to the will. 

This is not a condition in which the British nation can 
afford to see its oldest and closest ally. And it is the feel- 
ing that their plight is not considered in London and 





Washington to be a matter of the first importance that is 
particularly galling to the French. There is no need to re- 
hearse the history of the last five years to appreciate that 
French susceptibilities are tender and their emotions near 
the surface. Their financial sufferings may perhaps 
have been smaller than those of their British allies ; but 
who can weigh gold in the balance against the moral 
calamities that France has had to endure? So long as the 
French consider themselves neglected and disregarded, 
they will continue to cling to their reserve of gold which, 
large though it may be by the standards of penury to which 
the British Treasury has had to accustom itself, is pitifully 
small when set alongside the needs of a ravaged and dis- 
heartened country. 

This is not, then, a moment to talk of money, however 
justified the British case. It is a time for making a great 
effort to bind up the economic wounds and soothe the 
nerves of France. It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the immediate and proximate responsibility for this 
rests more fully on Great Britain than was at first realised. 
It is true that the only store of plenty among the United 
Nations is in America, whose resources vastly exceed those 
of this still beleaguered island, But America is on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Ships are again the great bottleneck; 
and the U-boats are once again on the prowl. In grimly 
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literal truth Britain and France are in the same boat. To 
an extent that may be large or small the two countries are 
competitors for the same ships. This being so, can it 
possibly be held that while the maintenance of a certain 
standard of civil consumption in Great Britain is a military 
necessity, there are no standards below which France can 
be allowed to fall without danger to the structure and 
purposes of the Grand Alliance? 

The limits to what can be done can only be set 
by those who are fully informed, But something assuredly 
can be done, and even smali quantities would make 
a difference. This can be seen from the numbers of ships 
about which M. Jean Monnet has been negotiating in 
Washington—six in January and ten in February. Is the 
British import programme so rigorously reduced to rock 
bottom that some help of this order of magnitude could 
not be made available? The stocks of imported foodstuffs 
and raw materials in this country are known to be quite 
sizeable. To draw upon them while the worst of the war 
might yet be to come would obviously have been foolish 
and has always been sternly resisted. But are they quite so 
vital to-day that a small dividend could not be paid out of 
them? As for transport, which underlies so much else, it 
is no doubt impossible to spare any locomotives or rolling 
stock. But the British Army in Great Britain would not 
seem, to the lay observer, to be so desperately short of 
motor transport that a few thousand lorries could not be 
collected for France. What is needed is the pressure of an 
urgent imperative, which has hitherto been lacking. It is 
the sort of job at which Lord Beaverbrook excels, and 
which he might well find to his taste. Whatever can be 
done should be done quickly and done generously and 
gracefully. And where nothing can be done, a full and 
frank explanation of the reasons should be given, since 
it should never be forgotten that the aim to be pursued is 
twofold, moral as well as material. The effort should be 
directed towards France in the first place ; but the needs 
of Belgium are only one degree less acute, and Holland 


will, before long, have needs more intense than either of 
the other two. 


When such an emergency programme has been put in 
hand with all necessary energy, and when the French 
people can see some tangible signs of sympathetic attention 
to their calamities—then will be the time to take up formal 
negotiations. And when that time comes, it may well be 
found that the financial obstacles which have been in the 
way in recent weeks will be more easily removed. Britain 
and France are in some degree complementary, if not 
in resources at least in needs. The French needs are 


Housing 


A*® article last week suggested that the post-war build- 
ing programme is being planned on far too large a 
scale. The decision has been taken to train 1} million 
workers and, in effect, guarantee them steady work. After 
the most generous allowance has been made for repairs 
and non-residential building, this probably means an out- 
put, after the first transitional years, of some 400,000 
houses a year. 

This is far too large a figure. Nothing, of course, could 
be too large for the first few years—say from now to 1950 
—but the output of those years depends on the speed with 
which the flow of materials can be erganised, labour can 
be demobilised and the efficiency of the industry can be 
gradually worked up. It will not be affected by the dimen- 
sions of the long-term programme. 

From 1950 onwards, on the other hand, 400,000 houses 
a year is a fantastically large amount. It is large by reference 
to the national income, since it would absorb the greater 
part of the national savings and squeeze out other objec- 
tives, such as the re-equipment of domestic industry and 
the rebuilding of foreign reserves which, when the first 
housing crisis is over, will be of greater importance, More- 
over, it is large even in a narrowly housing context, since 
a rate of 400.000 houses a year can only be kept going for 
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physical and economic, and badly though the British 
economy may be suffering from overstrain, it still has, in 
comparison with the French, all the advantages that a 
going concern has over a semi-dismantled one. On the 
other hand, Britain’s chief needs, and they are grievous, 
are in the field of international finance. in which France is 
still comparatively well off. There is thus a great oppor- 
tunity for mutual help. If minds can be diverted from 
arguments about the rights and wrongs of the past, from 
the sterile comparison of sufferings endured, from the 
relative deserts of to-day, and turned to the tasks to be 
accomplished to-morrow, it ought not to be difficult to 
find a satisfactory balance between the economic and the 
financial. 

There is, after ali, plenty to do. At every point, British 
and French interests touch. The colonial empires of the 
two countries march with each other all over the world 
and, in the delicate problems of readjusting primitive 
economies after the distortions of the war are removed, 
it would hardly be possible for either Britain or France to 
proceed except in consultation with each other and with 
the Dutch and Belgians, Civil aviation is another matter 
in which similarity of interests has already shown itself. 
Both countries are committed to policies of full employ- 


_ment ; both will wish to attain the object by very similar 


means ; and both will need to take into account the effect 
of their trade with each other. Thus even without trench- 
ing upon the political and strategic fields, in which the 
community of interest is still more obvious, there is a long 
agenda for Anglo-French cooperation, The structure of 
joint consultative committees, which existed in the first 
year of the war and by which each Ministry in London 
kept in constant touch with its opposite number in Paris, 
should be re-established as soon as possible, so that these 
matters can be fully discussed on the expert level without 
the disturbing intervention of high politics. 

From the first day of the war British financial policy 
has set itself the goal of never impeding but always assist- 
ing the development of the war effort. In that cause 
enormous sacrifices have been made, and colossal burdens 
cheerfully borne, by the present generation and difficult 
legacies have been left to the uncertain future. The restora- 
tion of France has always been one of the major aims of 
British policy, and the time has now come to give it its 
proper place in the war effort. If, for a little while longer, 
finance serves as the handmaid of policy, and if thereby a 
firm economic entente can be established, the price will 
not be too high. It is a matter for the greatest satisfaction 
that the two Treasuries can view their relations in the same 
broad-minded spirit. 


Subsidies 


as short a period as ten years by classifying one-third of 
the houses of the country as slums and clearing them by 
expensive subsidies. And how a collapse thereafter could 
be averted, none of the hardy prophets has yet explained. 

In all this there is, however, an assumption that may, 
perhaps, puzzle the reader. Why does it have to be 
assumed that the only demand for houses would be a sub- 
sidised demand? Were not hundreds of thousands of 
houses built in the 1930s without subsidy, and will not this 
demand continue? To some extent, of course it will ; there 
will always be some unsubsidised building. But there are 
several reasons for believing that it will be small in the 
post-war years. Unsubsidised building, though still large, 
was beginning to fall off before the war. Moreover, the 
causes that brought about the great burst of the 1930s were 
almost exhausted, The greater part of this building, as is 
notorious, was for the rehousing of the middle class and of 
the best-paid wage-carners, and it was mainly due to the 
coincidence of three factors: 


(a) The rise to the maximum of the number of separate 
families, corresponding, with a time-lag of some 30 years, 
to the peak in the number of births in 1903. 

(b) A desire on the part of these classes to move from 
the inner districts of towns to the outskirts, brought 
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about by the much greater mobility of public transport. 
(c) The great rise in the real value of salaries and wages, 
arising from the fall during the Great Depression of the 
cost of food and raw materials, and coinciding with a fall 
in the cost of building and in interest rates, thus giving 


people the margin of income to make their desire to move 
effective. 


All three factors are now reaching an end. The number 
of families is probably at, or very near, its peak and will 
soon start to fall. By 1950, when nearly a million houses, 
traditional and non-traditional, may have been built, vir- 
tually all those families which can afford to re-house them- 
selves without a subsidy will have done so, And it is so 
probable as to be almost certain that the cost of building 
will have risen by more than the average rise in salaries— 
which have risen during the war by much less than wages. 

For these reasons, it can be taken for granted that the 
flow of unsubsidised demand for houses will be very much 
smaller after the war than before. It might possibly be 
partly revived later on by some other fortuitous combina- 
tion of circumstances—a great rise in salaries, a great im- 
provement in the standards or housing and a reducticn in 
building costs—but this is remote, and in any case the days 
of the 1930s, when very nearly 300,000 unsubsidised 
houses were built in a single year, will never return until 
the birth rate is restored to its level at the turn of the cen- 
tury. If anything like 400,000 houses a year are to be built, 
the overwhelming proportion will have to be on subsidy. 


*x 


What is more, it will need to be a large subsidy. The 
basic reason for a subsidy is that the ordinary wage-earner 
has never been able, and is not now abie, to afford to pay 
the economic rent of a new house. Or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that he is always sufficiently pressed 
for money to prefer an old house, however unsightly or 
inconvenient or even unhealthy, provided it is cheap, to a 
more expensive new house, however attractive. If the stan- 
dards to which new houses are built would only stay still, 
while the average level of wages slowly rises, this gap might 
in due course be closed. There must be very few wage- 
earners today who would not gladly pay the full economic 
rent of a new house built to the standards that were con- 
sidered satisfactory in the 1890s. But the standards do not 
stand still. Towards the end of the last war, the Tudor 
Walters Report recommended new standards of housing 
which, although, as Sir Ernest Simon says, they “ had no: 
even been dreamt of in pre-war days,” became the pattern 
for most of the building in the years between the wars. 
To improve the housing of the people is a very desirable 
thing. But the raising of standards nevertheless produced 
the result that a very large proportion of the houses built 
in the interwar years either had to be subsidised or were 
occupied by people other than the ordinary wage-earner 
for whom they were intended. 

Now the same process is being repeated. The Dudley 
Committee has recommended a new standard which is 
almost as much of an advance on the Tudor Walters 
standard as that was on the standards of 1910. The Tudor 
Walters house has a floor area of about 750 square feet ; 
the Dudley house is to have an area of about 900 square feet 
with an outbuilding of 90 square feet. In money terms the 
effect of the recommendations is to increase the cost of 
the typical house by just short of 40 per cent. There is 
not the slightest doubt that the Dudley improvements 
ought to be embodied in working-class housing. But 
that does not alter the fact that—if they are accepted, as 
they seem to be, by tacit consent—they once more push 
the cost of a new house out of the grasp of the unassisted 
wage-earner, Nor is this an end of the matter. A further 
committee has been sitting under the chairmanship of 
Professor Sir Alfred Egerton to consider standards of 
heating and ventilation. Its report has not yet been 
published, but from public addresses made by its members, 
the drift is clear. The Egerton Report will recommend 
almost revolutionary changes in the standard of heating 
hitherto accepted in this country. Re-design of heating 
appliances may make it possible to get more heat for less 
current expense—but onlv at the cost of a still further 
addition to the capital cost of a new house. 
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Moreover, there is still another factor to be borne in 
mind. The cost of building has shot up during the war. 
This is partly due, no doubt, to the general disturbances 
of wartime, But it is also officially ascribed, in part, to the 
effects of the innovation of a guaranteed week, When the 
week’s pay is assured, and employment is good, it 1s only 
human nature to relax effort. The guaranteed weck is to 
stay, and so are conditions of full employment. It would 
therefore seem likely that standards of efficiency, the 
restoration of which would in any case take time, may 
never be fully recaptured. There is plenty of scope, as is 
often pointed out, for the reduction of costs by technical 
reorganisation, more particularly by the mass pre-fabrication 
of standard components. But all that can be achieved by 
these means may be required to offset the rise in costs due 
to lower human efficiency. It may well be that the cost of 
building——the cost per square foot—will be permanently 
higher relatively to the incomes of those who are to live 
in the houses. This has a double effect on the cost of 
housing subsidies, It increases the amount of subsidy for 
each house. And, by choking off all forms of unsubsidised 
building, residential and non-residential alike, it makes 
a larger number of subsidised houses necessary, if the 
industry is to be kept employed. 

Thus the subsidy agony is piled on. First, in 
order to maintain the total pre-war output of about 
360,000 houses a year, many more of them would 
have to be built on subsidy. But secondly, since 
it has been decided to guarantee work to a building 
industry nearly half as large again as in those years, an 
even larger total of houses will have to be built, the addition 
being entirely on subsidy, Thirdly, they are to be larger 
and better equipped houses. And fourthly, the cost of 
building may well be permanently higher, relatively to 
working-class incomes, What the final cost is likely to 
be is very hard to say, but when Sir Ernest Simon puts 
it at {100 million a year he is certainly being too con- 
servative. Even in terms of money, which it is not very 
fashionable to consider as a limitation, the sums involved 
may be impossibly large. And in terms of real resources, 
it would appear that the country has been committed, by 
a series of single unrelated steps, each no doubt reasonable 
in its narrow context, to an enormous mortgage on the 
national savings which will obstruct the development 
of a properly balanced economic policy. 


x 


How far it is possible to retrace steps is a matter for 
the candour and courage of the politicians, But it is 
perfectly plain that every possible means will have to 
be taken to see that the fullest possible value is secured 
from every penny of subsidy. The method of subsidy will 
have to be chosen which secures the maximum of social 
objective for the minimum of expenditure. 

In the past, far too little attention has been.paid to this 
aspect of the matter. Subsidies have been given at flat rates 
for any house that met quite simple conditions, though 
in the later years, when the main subsidy was for slum 
clearance, there was an attempt to ensure that the new 
houses built on subsidy were used for the intended purpose. 
Flat-rate subsidies, however, are inevitably wasteful, since 
part of the money—and often a large part—goes to people 
for whom the help was not intended and who do not 
need it. And when the flat-rate subsidy is based upon the 
difference between actual costs of building and some 
stable assumed figure of tenants’ ability to pay, the actual 
costs merely sky-rocket, as was proved by the Addison 
houses of the early 1920s. 

A further defect of flat-rate subsidies is that they do not 
necessarily produce the types of houses that are most 
badly needed. The overwhelming majority of the sub- 
sidised houses built by private enterprise between the wars 
were sold. It is true that the finance of the sale through 
the building societies often approximated the conditions 
to those of tenancy—except that the occupier was much 
more permanently tied to his house than he would have 
been if he had been a simple tenant. And secondly, far 
too many of the houses built, by local authorities and 
private enterprise alike, assumed that the two-child family 
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was a maximum. Any subsidy programme should provide 
a fair number of larger houses to let. 

In principle and in theory, there is a great deal to be 
said for paying the subsidy to the tenant and according 
to his circumstances rather than on the house and accord- 
ing to its costs, This would achieve the double advantage 
of providing for those who cannot afford to pay full 
economic rents and of leaving the costs of building under 
the pressure of a free market. The practical application of 
the principle is much more difficult. But it might be sound 
policy to allocate some of the money available for housing 
subsidies for application from the tenant’s end. 

In the main, however, subsidies are likely to continue 
to be given on the house. The chief requirement here 
would seem to be to get away from the simple flat rate. 
The subsidy should clearly vary with the size of the house 
as well as with its location, and an additional subsidy 
might be given as an inducement where the houses are to 
be let. Or again, if there are desirable improvements in the 
equipment of houses—such as better heating—the best 
way to deal with them is to offer a additional subsidy to 
cover part—but only part—of their cost. 

A complex system of subsidies such as this clearly 
could not be applied in a purely haphazard fashion, open 
to all comers. Indeed, the facts of the case point straight to 
the necessity for imposing on each housing authority the 
duty of compiling a housing plan for its district. The plan 
should take account of the ascertainable needs on the one 


The Road 


VERY bundle of straw, every transport of recruits. . 

all that reaches me, is, or becomes, a favour on the 
part of my enemies, or a proof of their negligence, for 
they could, as a matter of fact, take everything. Here in 
Silesia, every fortress stands at the disposal of the enemy. 
Stettin, Kiistrin and Berlin itself are open to the Russians 
to deal with at their pleasure. . . . If fortune continues to 
treat me so mercilessly, I shall undoubtedly succumb. 
Only she can deliver me from my present situation.” 


These words are quoted not from Hitler but from 
Frederick the Great. They were written in 1761, in the 
last weeks of the Seven Years’ War after the Pomeranian 
fortress and harbour of Kolberg had fallen to the Russians. 
Geography does not change, the “historical gaps” and 
routes of advance are still where they were two centuries 
ago. And history, too, has, it seems, a peculiar liking for 
refrains, although they tend to recur in very oddly assorted 
symphonies. Take, for example, the following plan of a 
campaign on the Oder, in Pomerania and in Brandenburg, 
drawn up for a Russian commander-in-chief. The plan 
consists of eight points : 


1. Strike offensively in Pomerania and Brandenburg ; 

2. The quicker the campaign starts the better; 
3. Speed up the seizure of Kolberg; 4. Persuade our 
allies to besiege Stettin and give them all assistance in 
seizing it ; 5. Operate on the river Oder only so as to 
cover that siege; 6. If a general peace is not concluded 
in the meantime, it will be necessary to take up winter 
quarters on the river Oder ; 7. Go all out for Berlin, if 
time and circumstances allow; and 8. Conceal al! this 
from the enemy so that he does not know the direct 
line of our operations until the beginning of the 
campaign. 

These words were not addressed by Marshal Stalin to 
Marshal Zhukov some time in 1944 ; they were written by 
the Czarina Elizabeth to her General-in-Chief, Count 
William Fermor, on December 20, 1758. 

There are some differences, of course. In the Seven 
Years’ War the Russians did not chase their enemy back 
from the Volga. They struck from their bases and 

“ magazines” situated along the Vistula and from the 
fortress of Poznan. Poland was then still an independent 
kingdom and in the Seven Years’ War she was nominally 
neutral. But the country was ruled by Russian protégés, 
the Saxon Electors, who were also Kings of Poland (in those 
days Lublin was ‘apparently situated in Saxony); the 
Russian Government secured the right to establish military 
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hand and of the town planning requirements and building 
capacity on the other. It should provide for the proportions 
of houses of different sizes and types, and subsidy should 
be payable in that area only in accordance with the plan. 
But within the plan, the subsidy should be payable to the 
local authority itself and to private enterprise. 

The subsidy programme also needs to pay particular 
attention to what in the long run will be the decisive 
factor in the whole complex—the level of building costs. 
One of the chief hopes for reducing costs is the possibility 
of mass-producing standard components. But mass-pro- 
duction requires mass demand, which might not be spon- 
taneously forthcoming. The amount of subsidy shouid in 
any case be calculated on the assumption that the cheapest 
standard components are used. But a further incentive 


- might be necessary, and if so the advisability should be 


considered of making the use of these fittings a condition 
of subsidy—or alternatively of making a “free issue ” of 
them, reducing the cash subsidy to correspond. 

None of these suggestions is put forward with any 
dogmatism—indeed, dogmatism would be out of place in 
an area that has been so little explored. But the exploration 
is itself a matter of urgency. The housing programme looks 
like absorbing so large a segment of the national savings 
that it may well dominate the economic conjuncture for 
years to come. It is essential that the financial methods to 
be pursued should be most carefully considered and widely 
discussed before they are decided. 


to Berlin 


bases in Poland as well as the right of passage for its troops. 
Almost at the beginning of the war East Prussia was easily 
conquered by the Russians, General Fermor took in his 
stride the Insterburg gap and the road along the river 
Pregel to K6nigsberg. To the west of the Polish frontier, 
not one but three armies opposed the forces of Frederick 
the Great. The Swedes were in Pomerania and besieged 
Stettin. The Austrians advanced and retreated across 
Silesia ; and the Russians pressed forward from Meseritz, 
Schwerin, Ziillichau and Crossen towards Kiistrin and 
Frankfurt. None of the battles fought here was really deci- 
sive—it was a special feature of the armies engaged in that 
war that they were unable to exploit their victories and to 
pursue a beaten foe—but the greatest battles of the war 
were fought around Frankfurt and in the marshes at the 
confluence of the Warthe and the Oder, so often men- 
tioned in recent Russian communiqués. 

The Russian successes were incomparably more spec- 
tacular than those of their allies. Throughout the war the 
Czarina vented her impatience on the “slowness and 
bungling ” of her allies. To the land powers the maritime 
war between Frederick’s ally England and Elizabeth’s 
ally France was then almost as remote as the Pacific 
War is to-day to the continental nations, and perhaps 
even to the Russians themselves ; France was repeatedly 
accused by St, Petersburg of unduly dispersing its forces 
in overseas and colonial campaigns. 

Suspicious of her allies and looking askance on most of 
their military and diplomatic moves, the Czarina was never- 
theless determined to preserve the unity of the Coalition. 
The victories of the Russian armies effectively cemented 
that unity. When the war started the Russian forces were 
definitely inferior to those of the Prussian king. Like 
Marshal Stalin in the first years of this war, Elizabeth 
changed her “ Generals-in-Chief ” several times. Marshal 
Aprakin was replaced by Fermor, Fermor by Saltikov, 
and Saltikov by Buturlin. Two of the most prominent 
commanders, Marshal Aprakin and General Todleben, 
charged with treason and intelligence with the enemy, 
were court-martialled. But though Russian military leader- 
ship was inferior to the Prussian, the endurance of the 
Russian soldier was unrivalled, And towards the end of 
the war Elizabeth’s generals were probably already equal 
in skill to the generals of Frederick the Great. Such 
brilliant Russian commanders as Chernishev, Rumiantsev 
and Suvorov won their fame in the battles on the Oder. 
(Most prominent among their opponents was the dreaded 
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Prussian Cavalry General von Seydlitz, in all probability 
an ancestor of the present leader of the Free Germans 


in Moscow.) 
*x 


Nevertheless, the political and diplomatic conflicts 
within the anti-Prussian coalition produced occasional 
tension between the allies. On this Frederick staked most 
of his hopes. In most of the wars bringing Russia into 
Central Europe territorial claims have come to the fore. 
The Seven Years’ War was no exception. Elizabeth claimed 


| Ducal Prussia—as East Prussia was then called—for 


herself. She also advocated the return of Silesia to Austria, 
and the “compensation of devastated Poland with 
Magdeburg and Lusatia.” Parts of Pomerania were to go 
to Sweden. All these territorial changes added up to as 
“harsh ” a peace as possible for the House of Branden- 
burg. Elizabeth’s demands met with French, Austrian and 
British opposition. As recently as 1943 a Russian historian 
described the motives of that opposition in these terms: 
insincerity and not rarely open hostility . .. the 
endeavour . .. to take chestnuts out of the fire with other 
people’s fingers and to achieve the weakening not only 
of the enemy but also of the ally. 
With the polemical fervour that characterises Russian 
historical research the historian goes on to argue that 
the peace of 1762 was unstable because Russia’s claims, 
dictated by security, had not been satisfied. 

This interpretation is certainly one-sided. Frederick the 
Great was, in fact, saved by a sudden reversal of Russian 
policy that followed upon the death of Elizabeth on 
January 5, 1762. Her successor, the insane Peter III, an 
ardent admirer of the Prussian King, concluded peace with 
Prussia on the king’s own terms, The pro-German tendency 
at the Court, which had been suppressed by Elizabeth, 
reasserted itself. Two years later the new Empress 
Catherine IT concluded an alliance with Prussia, which was 
soon sealed by the three partitions of Poland. No wonder 
that Nazi propagandists have often recalled this “ miracle 
of the House of Brandenburg ” and held out to the German 
people the hope that a similar miracle might still occur. 


* 


It is noteworthy that interest in the political and military 
history of the Seven Years’ War has strongly revived in 
Russia as well as Germany. The Russian Government 
made a gesture of boundless optimism and confidence 
when, with the German armies standing on the Don and 
the Volga, they gave Russian historians the assignment of 
collecting and publishing official documents’ on the 
victorious Russian campaigns between 1756 and 1762 and 
the capitulation of Berlin to the Russians in 1760.* These 
documents include the reports of the Russian commanders 
on the German lands they occupied. The East Prussians 





2 Razerom russkimi vovskami_ Prussi” (1756-1762) “issued 
by the State Publishers (OGIZ) for the Manacement of Archives 
of the Commissariat of Home Affairs (NKVD). 
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adopted an extremely meek and even docile attitude 
towards their conquerers. The Mayor and the notables of 
K6nigsberg “ humbly asked the Czarina for her protection 
and for the preservation of their privileges.” The civil 
servants took without protest an oath of allegiarice to 
their new Sovereign ; and Konigsberg greeted the victory 
of the Russians with the ringing of bells and with festivities. 
This mood is very strikingly reflected in the application 
submitted to the Empress by Immanuel Kant in which 
the philosopher, with the greatest humility and docility, 
begged the Empress to appoint him to the post of an ordi- 
nary Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at the K6nigsberg 
University, and assured the Russian Sovereign of “his 
readiness to die for her in deepest devotion as her most 
faithful slave.” 

It is true that the occupation of “ Ducal Prussia” was 
long and peaceful and the province therefore fared better 
than the other German provinces which were ravaged by 
fluctuating and protracted campaigns. Even so, Frederick 
the Great never forgave the East Prussians for their sub- 


- missiveness and contemptuously called them the most 


foolish people among his subjects. 
The Russian historian of 1943 describes the conduct of 
the Russian armies of occupation in the following words: 


The Russian soldier was as brave as he was self- 
restrained. He inflicted no violence on conquered Berlin 
and he played the role of the defender of law and order. 
He energetically suppressed the inclination towards 
looting on the part of the Austrians and the Saxons, who, 
using the fruits of his victories, began to loot and to 
devastate the outskirts of the conquered capital. 


The verdict of non-Russian historians on this point is 
not so uniformly favourable. Whatever the historical truth, 
the appreciation of the Russian historian is interesting as 
a hint for the future. Marshal Zhukov’s soldiers are being 
asked to admire and imitate the self-restrained “ defender 
of law and order ” of 1760, 

The Seven Years’ War was the first of the great modern 
wars fought by Prussia on two fronts ; and the familiar 
German fear of such a war can be traced back to the years 
1756 to 1762, Frederick the Great decided never again 
to take up arms against “the bears of the Holy Roman 
Empire,” as he called the Russians, For one hundred and 
fifty years, from 1762 to 1914, Prussia was to remain at 
peace with Russia—with the exception of a brief period 
during the Napoleonic War when the Prussian state was 
Napoleon’s unwilling satellite. 

The Seven Years’ War also gave Russia a predominant 
influence in Central Europe which lasted many decades. 
Some years after the conclusion of the Russo-Prussian 
peace, Catherine the Great was acting as arbiter between 
the German States in their feud over the Bavarian Succes- 
sion ; and the Russian influence in internal German affairs 
was to remain very strong until the 1848 Revolutions— 
the “ Spring of the Peoples.” On this point, too, history 
may well repeat itself. 
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NOTES 


How Happy Could I be with Either 


In a recent broadcast, General de Gaulle told the 
French people that 


We desire to make an alliance with England—brave vieille 
Angleterre—as soon as she consents to what to us is vital 
with regard to Germany and as soon as we have elimi- 
nated between us certain vestiges of an out- cond rivalry in 
this or that part of the world. 


In Great Britain, too, the desire for closer association is 
strong. The problem is to surmount the obstacles and con- 
ditions set in the way. The German question is ifter- 
national, and is presumably under discussion at the meeting 
of the Big Three. The “vestiges of an out-dated rivalry ” 
are, however, a more purely Ang‘o-French affair, and chief 
among them is the position of France in the Levant. 

In 1941 the French National Committee guaranteed Syrian 
and Lebanese independence and undertook to withdraw their 
Mandate. In November, 1943, they astonished the Arab 
world—and their British Allies—by arresting the Lebanese 
President and Prime Minister of the first formally inde- 
pendent Lebanese government. Under British and Arab 
pressure, the prisoners were subsequently released, but this 
could not eradicate the suspicions the French action 
had aroused. The Syrians and Lebanese were con- 
firmed in their fear that the French offer of independence 
was only formal. Recently these fears have been 
strengthened. On January 25th, General de Gaulle an- 
nounced his intention of preserving France’s “ preponder- 
ant position” in the Levant: This was followed, on Feb- 
ruary 2nd, by a statement from M. Bidault that France 
would “maintain order” in Syria and Lebanon and had 
adequate forces for the task. 


* 


The British position is delicate. Their interest in Arab 
friendship is only second to their desire for close under- 
standing with the French. In 1941, an accident of history 
brought British forces into Syria and Lebanon to liberate 
the territory from Vichy. The fact that the first full de- 
clarations of independence followed British intervention 
has made the British, willy nilly, the guarantor of Syrian 
and Lebanese independence. It is thus that they are con- 
sidered by the peoples themselves. Yet the French repu- 
diate this fact and point to Britain’s position in Palestine. 
“Why,” they ask, “should we withdraw from a special 
position if you British maintain yours? ” 

Macheath’s unfortunate dilemma appears to confront the 
British—to be happy with one at the cost of offending the 
other. Yet it is essential to British interests that the discord 
should be resolved. The only solution lies through a wider 
approach to the problems of the Levant. Both Britain and 
France must ultimately withdraw from positions of domin- 
ance. They can, and should, encourage Arab union and 
establish treaty relationships with the whole area. Then 
it would be possible for joint Anglo-French-Arab military 
and naval bases .to be established and for the French to 
work beside the British in some expanded economic and 
financial structure designed to succeed the Middle East 
Supply Centre and apply the economic assistance of the 
West to the whole sphere. Only on this imaginative scale 
can both French friendship and Arab independence be 
preserved. 


* * * 


M. Pierlot Resigns 


On Wednesday M. Pierlot, the Belgian Prime Minister, 
resigned from office without waiting for a formal vote of 
“no confidence” in Parliament. The discussions which 
preceded his resignation made it perfectly clear that his 
Government no longer commanded the support of the 
Liberals and the Socialists, who formed part of the govern- 
mental coalition, and of the Communists, who were outside 
it. M. Pierlot emerged victorious from the conflict between 
his Government and the Resistance last November, but 
even then it was clear that his position was precarious. 
The opposition failed to overthrow him in Parliament 
because it was not yet strong enough to produce an alter- 
native Government. But two further months of a grave 
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economic crisis, accompanied by administrative inefficiency 
and corruption, have discredited M. Pierlot’s Government 
irretrievably. In all probability no other Government could 
work under such conditions without complete loss of 
face. In addition, the Ardennes battle contributed to a 
further deterioration in Belgian conditions. The coal mines 
did not receive the pit-props which would otherwise have 
been available ; and the continued lack of coal has caused 
a vicious circle of economic disorganisation which the 
Government has been unable to break. 

Allied supplies have been arriving only in a trickle; 
and quite a lot of that trickle has been disappearing from 
the channels of official distribution into the black market. 
Last week Belgium was astir with excitement because of 
the disappearance of a big Allied shipload of chocolate. The 
chocolate bars, it was said, were broken during transit, and 
they were supposed to have been sent for remelting, 
Mysteriously enough, the chocolate failed to reappear from 
the melting pot ; apparently it was connected with the black 
market by a secret conduit pipe. The episode—trivial in 
itself—hastened«the downfall of M. Pierlot’s Government. 

Belgium is now confronted with the problem which arose 
during the November crisis, although it is being restated in 
milder form: ought the Belgium Government to be based 
primarily on the pre-war alignment of Parliamentary forces 
or ought it to base itself more closely on the resistance 
groups which were active in the country during the occupa- 
tion? In practice the choice is one between a coalition 
of the Catholic Right with the Liberals and Socialists 
and a coalition between the Liberals and Socialists and 
the Communists. The Catholic Party, or at least its Right 
Wing, has made it clear that it rejects any co-operation 
with the Communists. In Liberal and Socialist ranks the in- 
clination to co-operate with the Communists is now much 
stronger than it was during the November conflict. 


* * * 


The Liberal Party 


To judge by the sessions of its Assembly held last 
week, the Liberal Party is certainly full of renewed vigour. 
Moreover, it appears to have recaptured a policy, defined 
for it by Sir William Beveridge. It is true that there was 


-a motion of protest against this new “ radical” policy, but 


it received only four votes—many fewer than would cer- 
tainly be given to dissident motions in the other parties. 
The speech of the Party’s new President, Lady Violet 
Bonham-Carter, was full of brave words about ‘ ‘going over 
to the attack,” and it is certainly clear that the Party will 
play a bigger part at the General Election than at one time 
seemed likely. 

But just what sort of part it will be is still difficult 
to say. That there is a very large body of opinion in what 
can roughly be called the Beveridge position—for social 
organisation and experimentation within the limits set by a 
free society—is beyond question. But the extent to which 
this body of opinion will seek to achieve its objects through 
the Liberal Party is rather more open to doubt. What the 
Party can do is to provide every opportunity for the 
electorate to cast Liberal votes by putting up a very large 
number of candidates. This it is going to do—some esti- 
mates say as many as 400 candidates will be in the field. 


* 


But here another uncertainty enters in. The British 
electoral system—as the Liberals never tire of pointing 
out—acts very unfairly towards the smallest of three parties. 
At the General Election of 1929, when they put up 512 
candidates, the Liberals. got 23} per cent of the votes cast, 
but only 59 seats out of 615. In 1935, there were only 161 
candidates and the vote received fell to 6} per cent of the 
total. Actually, the votes polled per candidate did not show 
much fail—from 10,350 in 1929 to 8,970 in 1935—so that 
the sponsoring of more candidates might automatically 
restore the total of votes received. But even if it were now 
to revive to the 1929 level—about the furthest limit that 
can be assigned to optimism—there is no assurance that the 
number of seats won would be any larger than in that 
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year. These 59 seats, however, held the balance in the 1929 
Parliament and might well do so in that of 1945. 

Even more obscure is the likely effect that the inter- 
yention of 400 Liberal candidates would have in the con- 
gtituencies that they did not win. In policy, the Liberal 
Party is closer to the Labour Party than to the Tories— 
the Assembly sufficiently emphasised that fact—and it might 
therefore be supposed that most Liberals, in the absence of 
a Liberal candidate, would vote Labour—and therefore that 
Liberal intervention would hurt Labour. If this turns out 
to be the case, Labour will have only itself, and its rigid 
refusal of all offers of alliance, to blame. But things are 
by no means certain to turn out this way. If the Liberals 
are to Win votes in 1945 that were given to one of the 
larger parties in 1935, where will they come from? 
Surely, in overwhelming measure from those who 
were beguiled into following Lord Baldwin in 1935. 
Moreover, it is not only the source from which 
Liberal votes are drawn that matters, but also the con- 
stituencies in which they are cast. After two lost elections, 
most of the Labour seats are now in distinctively Labour 
areas, where Liberals—often driven by local politics—tend 
to prefer the Tories. It is doubtful whether the intervention 
of a Liberal would have the result of handing many of the 
present Labour seats to the Tories. But would it prevent 
Labour from attaining its hopes of capturing some of the 
present Tory seats? That is the question upon which the 
result of the election may well turn. If a guess must be 
hazarded, it would be that a large number of Liberal 
candidates will hurt the Tories more than Labour. But it 
might well be the other way round—and only electoral 
reform can remove the element of pure chance. 


* * * 


Canadian Politics 


While the British Liberal Party is going over to the 
attack, the Canadian Liberal Party (one of the most suc- 
cessful to bear the name in any country) is on the retreat. 
The by-election in Grey North, an Ontario constituency, 
on which the Prime Minister had deliberately p!aced the 
greatest significance, has led to the defeat of the Minister 
of National Defence, General McNaughton, by the Pro- 
gressive Conservative candidate. A candidate of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation ran third and 
received enough votes to make the issue obscure. The CCF 
members of the House of Commons voted last December 
in favour of Mr Mackenzie King’s compromise on the 
conscription issue, and it is therefore true to say that a 
majority of the electors of Grey North approved that com- 
promise. But what is of more immediate moment is that 
they’ could not be persuaded, in a constituency of the 
Government’s own choosing, to trust the Liberal Party 
to administer the compromise. Mr Mackenzie King as 
good as promised, before the election, that if it went against 
him Parliament would be dissolved at once—it has to be 
dissolved before April 17th in any case—and this will now 
presumably happen. 


If what was at issue at Grey North was the reaction to 
the conscription issue of one of the parties to the contro- 
versy, the English-speaking Ontarians, what will be chiefly 
at stake in the General Election will be the attitude of the 
other party, the French Canadians of Quebec. Hitherto, 
they have been very loyal, in Federal politics, to the Liberal 
Party, and the 65 seats of Quebec have been the solid founda- 
tion of that party’s strength. If it can win them again, it 
may still be the largest party in the new House of Commons 
—though it is so much on the retreat in the other pro- 
vinces that it can hardly hope for another overall majority. 
Alternatively, Quebec may send to Ottawa a body of 
members, in one or more local parties, who will prefer 
a Liberal Government to either the Conservatives, the 
traditional enemies of Quebec, or the CCF, which was 
until recently under the ban of the Catholic hierarchy. 
This might also serve to keep Mr Mackenzie King in office 

To add to the confusion, it is by no means certain 
which of the Opposition parties will win most seats from 
the Liberals outside Quebec. The Progressive Conserva- 
tives have been making the running on the conscription 
issue, but the CCF has shown remarkable strength in 
recent provincial elections. In short, there are not three 
but four elements in the situation—the English-speaking 
Liberals, the French Canadians, the Progressive Consérva- 
‘tives and the CCF—and it would defy the skill of the 
prophet to place them in the order of magnitude in which 
they will emerge from the election. 
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Workers of the World Unite? 


The world Trade Union Congress opened in style on 
Tuesday when London’s County Hall was converted into 
a temporary cosmopolis. Multi-lingual, multi-coloured, 
multi-racial trade unionists from every corner of the globe— 
including, for the first time, representatives from British 
colonies—have asserabled to discuss the problems of inter- 
national labour in war and peace. The Congress seems to 
reflect at the trade union level the likely alignment of powers 
when the peace conference takes place. The proceedings 
naturally tend to be dominated by the Big Three which have 
the largest membership and the most active organisations. 
Britain, Russia and the United States (represented by the 
Congress of, Industrial Organisations) have nominated the 
three Presidents; the three Vice-Presidents come from 
France, China and the Latin American Confederation of 
Labour. The smaller nations, though vocal, are definitely 
in the back seat. 

After the superficial harmony of the opening session, 
which was largely formal, the storm blew up at the end of 
the second day, on the report of the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee. Sir Walter Citrine, in a speech of controlled fury, 
opposed the Committee’s recommendations to invite ex- 
enemy countries and to admit the representative of the 
Lublin trade unions (whose credentials had been flown from 
Moscow)—both of which proposals had been turned down 
by the British ‘TUC in December. He also opposed the 
procedure of voting suggested by the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, on the ground that the Conference had been con- 
vened on the understanding that it would be consultative 
only, and not bind any country to a decision. 

This is the kernel of the problem which will arise in 
sharper form when the Conference comes to discuss inter- 
national trade union organisation. The world movements 
are agreed on the items “furtherance of the Allied war 
effort” and peace terms for Germany. But the division on 
organisation is. fundamental. The British are still deeply 
attached to the American Federation of Labour, which has 
refused to sit with the Russians and the CIO. The British 
want a restoration of the present International Federation 
of Trade Unions. The Russians, the CIO, the French and 
South Americans want an entirely new International to 
emerge from the Conference. Next week’s proceedings will 
show whether the conflict, which is at bottom one between 
the “reformist” and “ revolutionary” unions, can resolve 
itself dialectically. 


Manila Falls 


The Americans’ triumphant advance across the Co-pros- 
perity Sphere continues, gathering momentum with each 
new conquest. Manila, capital of the Philippines, has fallen 
within four weeks of the first American landings on the 


‘Lingayen beaches. This phenomenal speed may be due in 


part to the fact that the Japanese appear to have used up 
most of their reserves in the fighting for Leyte, but it 1s 
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chiefly due to the overwhelming superiority enjoyed by the 
Americans, particularly on the sea and in the air. 

It should not be iong now before the admirable harbour 
at Manila is ready to serve as a base for an even greater 
amphibious operation, the landing on the coasts of China. 
Recently Admiral Nimitz said that American forces are 
ready, if necessary, to land directly on Japan itself. 

I don’t know if Japan expects to take the finish in the 
homeland, but I feel that the only safe plan is to assume that 
eventually we shall have to invade. We shall continue to move 
in the direction of Japan, and we are optimistic of our ability 
to do this. 

There are probably still several more stepping stones to 
be taken on the way to Japan, but the speed and success of 
the Luzon fighting open up new possibilities. everywhere 
in the Pacific war. 

Nor will the Americans be compelled to carry the whole 
load. British battle fleets are now in action and although 
their first activity will no doubt be to secure Singapore, 
they inevitably draw away from the defence of Japan men, 
ships and plans which the Americans might otherwise have 
had to engage. 

+ . * 


A Government for Poland 


The Lublin Government is busy extending its admini- 
strative authority to East Prussia and Silesia. So far, no 
decision appears to have been taken on the future admini- 
stration of occupied Pomerania and Brandenburg, but the 
“Study Section” of the Lublin Department for the 
Western Areas has now put out a plan claiming a frontier 
30 miles to the west of the Oder, so that the river may be 
a waterway for Silesia. In any case, they add, all this terri- 
tory is “old Slav land.” 


In spite of these preparations, the fate both of the Lublin 
Government and of the areas they claim may still be hang- 
ing in the balance. It is not certain that President Roose- 
velt has committed himself as far as Mr Churchill on the 
future eastern frontiers of Germany, and neither the 
President nor the Prime Minister is likely to swallow Lublin 
without a stiff struggle. 

There are, of course, possibilities for compromise. The 
controversy is now not so much between a Government in 
London and one in Lublin or Warsaw ; the point at issue 
is the alternative of totalitarian, unanimous and single party 
rule or a free cooperation of different parties. Lublin, like 
Marshal Tito, stands for the Single Party state and the 
tyranny it involves. As long as neither Poland nor Jugo- 
slavia was liberated, it fell to the governments in this 
country to keep alive the representative principle (which 
they did with fluctuating success). Now that the countries 
are free, the task is not to uphold the London governments 
so much as to secure the full representation of the liberated 
peoples and their parties. 

There is much to commend the suggestion that a Council 
—a republican regency—representative of the Right, the 
Left and the Peasants, should be set up in Poland and form 
a provisional government of the most suitable men from 
London, Lublin and the old Polish parties. But such a solu- 
tion is likely only if the President and Prime Minister in 
their discussions with Marshal Stalin use their utrhost energy 
to secure a compromise. 


«x x * 
Towards Agreement in Greece ? 


The negotiations between the Greek Government and 
EAM are running more smoothly than some of the pre- 
liminaries—the dispute, for instance, on the composition 
of the EAM delegation—suggested. There was at first 
some hesitation over the amnesty. The EAM leaders asked 
for a genera] amnesty, while the Government maintained 
their view that no amnesty could be given to cover crimes 
under the penal code. EAM finally gave way on this to 
prevent, as they said, a deadlock which might lead to more 
fighting. They have also agreed to the disarming of ELAS. 

All this is satisfactory, but obviously everything depends 
upon the way in which the agreement is carried out. 
General Plastiras is left with an amnesty which he can 
interpret generously or illiberally as he chooses. If his 
methods are generous, there is some chance that the rank 
‘ and file of EAM’s followers in the score of districts con- 
trolled by EAM will lay down their arms. In recent Greek 
history terms agreed to and accepted by leaders in con- 
ference have not always been accepted locally. The chance 
of disarmament itself depends on the Government’s 
moderate interpretation of the amnesty. 
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Disarmament is only a preliminary to pacification. Once 
EAM has no more force to maintain its position, will the 
parties represented in it secure fair treatment in the matter 
of elections? It is difficult to dissociate this problem from 
the question of widening the bases of the Plastiras Govern. 
ment. At present, it is composed of six members of the 
Centre and Right. Unless it.is reinforced from the parties 
of the Left, it is difficult to see how it can resist the 
pressure of the strengthened and self-confident Right (who 
are seeking unity and not “ mutiny” as a misprint suggested 
in The Economist last week). 

British troops have fought to prevent the predominance 
of the Left. The British Government has as urgent and 
compelling a duty to prevent the preponderance of the 
Right. Only a Government to which representatives of 
EAM have been admitted is likely to hold the balance. 
It is therefore not enough for the British authorities to 
bless the present negotiations. They must use all their 
vigilance to see that the amnesty is genuine, that the 
Government is widened and that fair preparations are made 


for the elections. 


* * x 


Citrine on Greece 


The full report of the trade Union Delegation on 
Greece has now been published. In substance it repeats 
the press reports which have already appeared in this coun- 
try. On the issue of trade unionism, the delegation found 
itself in a situation of some confusion. It could not altogether 
accept the claims of the Hadjidemitiou Group, appointed 
by the Plastiras Government. Sir Walter and his delegation 
therefore took steps to get into touch with those former 
members of the Greek Trade Union movement whom they 
already knew—M. Kalomiris, Stratis and Theos, all sup- 
porters of EAM. Under British auspices, a meeting between 
the two groups took place and a formal statement of agree- 
ment was drawn up on the holding of free trade union 
elections and, by implication, of EAM participation in 
them. As Sir Walter’s Report made clear, once EAM has 
made its peace with the Government, it will be able, under 
the Agreement, to participate in trade union affairs. 

The Citrine Report does not pretend to give much 
political information. 

We did not see representatives of political parties. ... We 

did not wish to be drawn into the vortex of Greek politics. 

We did not regard it as any part of our mission to endeavour 

to investigate whatever political difficulties may have arisen 

in Greece. 

It follows that their information, drawn almost entirely 
from the British authorities and the Greek Government, 
does not do much more than confirm the fact of atrocities 
and the dislike of the British troops for the methods of 
fighting common to guerilla and civil war. 


x *x * 


Public Relations Officers 


Discussions about the future of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and the’ Government’s Public Relations Officers 
become more lively as the war draws to an end. There are 
now, according to a statement made in the House of Com- 
mons last week, 1,187 persons employed in public relations 
work. Of these only 606 are in civil departments, the rest 
being attached to the Services. The most modest depart- 
ment is still the Treasury, with only one public relations 
officer. 

There are critics who condemn the system of Govern- 
ment publicity, on the ground that it cramps journalistic 
enterprise, and may lead to undesirable personal publicity 
for the Minister. It is true that the system is open to 
abuse, and that, especially in peace-time, the party in power 
could make political use of such convenient publicity 
machinery. But it is obviously essential to maintain some 
kind of machinery for liaison with the press, and provided 
there are adequate safeguards against possible abuses, public 
relations sections, attached to Government departments, 
can perform valuable functions, in peace as in war. 

This is broadly the view taken by PEP in its latest 
broadsheet on “Government Information Services.” PEP 


has some useful suggestions to make. Instead of Public 


Relations, the offices should be called Information Depart- 
ments, with the corresponding emphasis on information 
rather than advertisement which this change of title implies. 
They should be staffed by small, highly qualified staffs, 
under a director who could be a civil servant. Their work 
should be co-ordinated by a Central Publicity Department 
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(attached to the Treasury or the Cabinet Offices), which 
would take over much of the work of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation in regard to film production, publications, exhi- 
bitions and national publicity. The news department of the 
Foreign Office should be enlarged, and should provide 
“background ” information as well as news hand-outs. The 
interpretation of public opinion to the Government, now 
left largely to Members of Parliament or dealt with for 
specific subjects by the Wartime Social Survey of the Mol, 
should be the responsibility of an independent social re- 
search organisation under the egis of the Lord President of 
the Council. 


Whatever the precise form of machinery which is 
evolved for the Government’s publicity and information 
services—and some solution along the lines suggested by 
PEP would seem desirable—it is important in the public 
interest, as well as in the interests of the men and women 
employed in public relations departments, that some 
decision should be reached soon. 


* * * 


Bombay Instalment 


The first part of the Bombay Plan—a statement of 
aims for the economic development of India by eight lead- 
ing Indian industrialists—has been followed by an 
appendix, or second part, concerned with the place of the 
State in a planned economy. Far from rejecting govern- 
ment controls, the authors believe that 


. . . unless the community is endowed with powers for 
restraining the activities of individuals seeking their own 
aggrandisement regardless of public welfare and for promoting 
the main objectives of economic progress, no plan of economic 
development will succeed in raisifg the general standard of 
living or promoting the common good. 


This is an important statement of creed, coming from 
the kings of an acquisitive society. Even though it is 
balanced by an equally firm belief in the contribution to be 
made by capitalist enterprise and initiative, it is indicative 
of a remarkably radical turn (from whatever motive) in 
educated Indian thought. It leads the authors of the Bom- 
bay Plan to suggest a system of controls—for production, 
distribution, investment and foreign exchange—which 
would be similar to those imposed during the war but more 
competently administered and co-ordinated. Where out- 
side control is ineffective, the state must take over owner- 
ship, at least for the period of planning. State control is 
also accepted for public utilities, basic industries and state- 
financed enterprises important to public welfare or security. 

Thz summary reports of the second Bombay instalment 
so far received suggest that the industrialists’ advocacy of 
state ownership is yet more thorough where agricultural 
interests are concerned, Outright state-ownership, extin- 
guishing the landlord’s claim and the entire Zamindari 
system are to be achieved, first by yearly payments and then 
by lump sum compensation. This would enable the state 
to pursue the object of reducing agricultural man-power 
by increasing productivity, and would thus help to achieve 
the major objective of full employment and higher living 
standards. ‘The fundamental queries already set against 
the Bombay Plan (see The Economist, June 17th, 1944, 
p. 804) are still unanswered. One concerns the volume of 
capital necessary to achieve the results of the plan, and is 
primarily a technical, economic and financial problem. The 
other, with which the Plan never attempted to deal, con- 
cerns the political and social conditions necessary for over- 
all economic planning. The easy assumption that there will 
be an Indian government, responsible, national and efficient, 
is the biggest “if” of all. Without it, and without the con- 
fidence of Indians behind it, the Plan may turn out to be 
yet another valuable biue-print. 


* * * 


Water Everywhere 


It is not likely that the Water Bill, which was pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Minister of Health last week, 
will produce any violent controversy, although its provisions 
are clearly important and may be regarded as a move 
towards the nationalisation of the water “industry.” The 
Englishman does not easily get excited on water. 


The Bill centralises, under the Minister of Health, the 
duty of promoting the provision of adequate water supplies 
and the conservation of water resources for England and 
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Wales ; the Minister will be advised by the Central Advi- 
sory Water Committee, which is to be reconstituted as 
a statutory body. Where necessary, amalgamations among 
the thousand or more water undertakings throughout the 
country will be encouraged or enforced in the interests of 
technical or managerial efficiency. The Minister is given 
power himself to take over, or to transfer to county 
councils, the functions of undertakings failing to provide 
adequate services. Equally important are the special steps 
that will be taken to control and protect resources, surface 
and underground, against misuse by waste or pollution. 

These reforms are long overdue. In the domestic (urban) 
sphere, water is so cheap (a week’s supply for the average 
household costs about as much as a glass of beer) that it 
is taken for granted. But the increased efficiency of the 
water industry would bring about benefits to industry and 
agriculture. The uneconomic scramble for catchment areas 
in the Pennines, the Lakes and Wales during the past sixty 
years has already caused serious problems of distribution 
in the North and Midlands. Sooner or later these problems 
must be resolved by large-scale interlinking of areas. Water 
is one of the few raw materials in abundant supply in 
Britain ; it is a matter of real importance that the maximum 
use should be made of this natural advantage. 

Many country-dwellers will be heartened by a proposal 
requiring all local authorities to ensure that every house 
is supplied with piped weter. But everything will depend 
on the interpretation of the qualifying “whenever 
practicable.” 


Tesin, Teschen, Cieszyn 


The Munich agreement of 1938 awarded to Poland 
the Czech Olsa territory with the whole town of Tesin, which 
is Teschen in German and Cieszyn in Polish. The town 
of Moravska-Ostrava (Maehrisch-Ostrau in German) re- 
mained Czech. By this award Czechoslovakia lost 45 per 
cent of its coal output and other important industries. The 
Nazis incorporated the Olsa district, also known as Olsa- 





Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


[ winter the supply of fresh milk falls, but in summer 
there is a surplus. This surplus can he conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 


Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk 


solids (fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which . 


comprises roughly 87 per cent. of the milk bulk is 
eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 
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Silesia, and the adjacent Hlucin district, which before 1914 
belonged to Germany under the name of Hultschiner Laend- 
chen, into the Gau of Greater Upper Silesia. A few days 
after the great Russian offensives had begun, the provisional 
Polish Government in Lublin delineated the western 
frontiers of Poland as follows: 


Bytom (Beuthen), Zabrze (Hindenburg), Gliwice (Gleiwitz), 
Opole (Oppeln), Wroclaw (Breslau), Lignice (Liegnitz), 
Frankfurt-on-the-Oder and Szczecin (Stettin) will belong to 
Poland as will East and West Prussia, the Poznan (Posen) 
district and all Pomerania. This has been fixed by our Allies. 
The frontier will run through Moravska-Ostrava and along 
the river Opava (Oppa) via ‘Neisse and Glatz to reach the 
river Oder at Frankfurt and will follow the Oder via Kostryn 
(Kuestrin) as far as Szczecin (Stettin). 


This is a somewhat ambiguous statement, as the accom- 
panying map illustrates. The line of the river Opava, if it is 
carried northwards from Morava-Ostrava, merely gives the 
whole of the Silesian district to the east to Poland. If, how- 
ever, the frontier is carried southwards along the Opava, 
following the shaded line on the map, then the Lublin 
Government is in fact claiming from Czechoslovakia an area 
greater even than the territories ceded at Munich. 

It is difficult to say which of the two interpretations 
represents the real views of Lublin. It is very probable 
that they have at different times supported both views. 
For some weeks, the Government of Dr Benes failed to 
recognise Lublin as the Provisional Government of Poland. 
During that period, the Russians allowed the Ruthenians to 
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raise their demand to be separated from Czechoslovakia 
and joined to the Soviet Union. At the same time, the 
Lublin Government’s statement was published and a 
number of reports suggested that the idea of the Opava 
frontier to the south of Morava-Ostrava was being used as 
an instrument of pressure on the Czech frontier. 

Now, however, Dr Benes has recognised Lublin. The 
Ruthenian question has been ostentatiously dropped by 
Moscow. One may, therefore, assume that the threat of an 
Opava frontier the length of that river has also been 
dropped. 

It is hardly surprising that the danger of dispute should 
have arisen over Teschen. The tri-lingual triangle between 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Germany has been a bone of 
contention for centuries. Inability to agree over Teschen 
was one of the causes of the break-down of the Czech- 
Polish discussions on federation in 1941 and 1942. A mere 
change in political alignments will not finally settle these 
disputed lands. Like many other European areas, no settle- 
ment is possible so long as it is conceived in purely 
nationalist terms. 
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Land Bill Opposition 


It is clear that considerable amendments to the 
Requisitioned Land and War Works Bill must be made 
before Parliament will accept it. The Bill enables the 
Government to acquire compulsorily any land which has 
been temporarily requisitioned for war works under emerg- 
ency powers, Broadly speaking, the Government will wish 
to acquire two types of land (a) land which it will continue 
to use itself for defence or other purposes, such as aero. 
dromes, and (b) land whose value is less than would be the 
cost of restoring it to its normal condition. There can be no 
quarrel with the main purpose of the Bill. The two reasons 
for acquisition, national defence and the avoidance of un- 
necessary financial loss, are both eminently reasonable. But 
doubts are rightly felt about both the way in which the 
land is to be acquired, and the use to which it will then 
be put. 

The compensation payable aims to offset all changes in 
land value due to war works. The intention is apparently to 
pay 1939 prices, plus such extra compensation for owner- 
occupiers as is allowed under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1944. This procedure is not only unfair, but 
ridiculous. The avowed aim of the Bill is to decide whether 
land will cost more to restore than it is worth ; but whereas 
its worth will be judged by 1939 standards, or, in other 
words, considerably undervalued, the cost of restoring the 
land will be calculated at its highly inflated 1944 level. 

It is also unfortunate that the Commission which will 
judge Government claims in default of agreement is to be 
appointed exclusively by the Treasury. Even an adverse 
decision of the Commission can be overruled where land is 
wanted for the Government’s own use, and the acquisition 
of factories need not be referred to it at all. Dwelling-houses 
cannot be compulsorily acquired at all, except in widely 
phrased special circumstances. These provisions are less 
than fair to owners. Since their land was seized under ex- 
ceptional powers, granted only in virtue of the war, they 
should at least have recourse to an independent tribunal ; 
and compensation should explicitly take into account the 
omnibus increase in land values. 


*« * * 


Right and Left Hands 


The fears that are being expressed about the use to 
which compulsorily acquired land will be put reflect the 
belief, which is certainly not without justification, that the 
Government's right hand does not know what its left is 
doing. The left hand is in this case the Treasury, who, it 
is feared, will resell land to the highest bidder, independent 
of planning considerations. Crown land is, moreover, techni- 
cally free from town planning control. The right hand is 
the various Ministries concerned with the planning of land, 
whose correct use they are endeavouring to secure at a not 
inconsiderable cost to public funds. 

Theoretically, the more land the state owns, the easier 
planning becomes. But this is only so if purchase and dis- 
posal of land takes place in full accordance with planning 
considerations. For this reason the Commission should in- 
clude representatives of the planning departments concerned. 
Further, land which the Government intends to resell 
should be offered first, on agreed terms, to the local autho- 
rjties concerned ; and it should in any case only be sold 
subject to such restrictions on its use as effective planning 
requires. These restrictions would need to be agreed with 
local authorities. 

A much-publicised case in point of the present Bill’s 
dangers is the position of requisitioned commons and open 
spaces, and blocked-up footpaths. Clearly it would be un- 
reasonable to alter the shape of an essential aerodrome in 
order to restore a common ; but it would be a very different 
matter if the common was resold for private use for financial 
reasons. Therefore, the Government should be obliged to 
restore all public open spaces which it does not require for 
its own use. If in any particular case this obligation is 
unnecessary or unduly burdensome, the onus of proof should 
lie with the Government. Further, where open spaces are 
not restored, an attempt should be made to provide an 
equivalent area of open space elsewhere. These two 
obligations are no more than common justice. 


. * * 


Loans to Russia 


It is known that the Russian Government has made 
approaches to both the British and the American Govern- 
ments to secure long-term credits for the reconstruction of 
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Russia. The Russians certainly have a claim on Western aid 
and any project likely to keep them in regular and co- 
operative contact with the outside world has a political 
yalue which might be held to outweigh most economic 
drawbacks. In principle, therefore, the Russian initiative is 
one to which both the British and American Governments 
can give an honest welcome. 


The difficulties lie rather in the scale and financial nature 
of assistance the Russians are proposing. Reports speak of 
a twenty-year credit of some £750 million from Great 
Britain and of £1,500 million from the United States. This 
may well reflect the reality of Russian needs, but it is not 
in keeping with economic and political realities in the West. 

Great Britain must export, but not simply for the sake 
of doing so. It will be difficult enough, in the early years, 
to get out a large enough volume of exports to pay for the 
necessary imports without diverting any of them to credit 
transactions which do not serve that purpose. A_ large 
volume of exports to Russia on credit in these years would 
involve Britain in a direct and immediate loss of foreign 
exchange. A large credit transaction—indeed, even a small 
transaction that is wholly on credit—is therefore beyond 
the economic capacity of this country. It is to be hoped, 
however, that counter proposals were made to the Russians. 
If the alternative to no credits is no trade, it would obviously 
be worth the while of both countries to meet each other half- 
way. For example, Russian imports from Great Britain 
might be financed partly by credits and partly by goods and 
partly by payments of Russian gold. If by this means some 
trade was done that would otherwise not be undertaken, the 
British exchange position would be improved. But exports 
without any current return either in goods or in gold are a 
juxury the country simply cannot afford. 

The problem in the United States is not so much econo- 
mic as political, The sum proposed by the Russians far 
exceeds the credit-giving capacity of any of the Govern- 
ment agencies. New appropriations would be necessary and 
it is doubtful whether Congress in its present mood would 
agree to so large a loan without attaching political conditions 
to it. The course of wisdom would seem both in the Ameri- 
can and British negotiations for the Russians to put forward 
a maximum and a minimum programme and to be pre- 
pared to bargain between the two extremes. An attitude of 
“take it or leave it” will advance nobody’s interests, least of 
all the Russians’, 


War Service Gratuities 


The Government’s plans for getting men and women 
back into civilian life have now been completed by Sir 
John Anderson’s statement on gratuities for war service. 
The demobilisation scheme, the reinstatement in civil em- 
ployment legislation, and the provisions for vocational train- 
ing have made their contribution of law and machinery to 
the resettlement scheme. Now, the expected lump-sum 
gratuities are to be added to the 56 days’ paid leave after 
discharge, free civilian outfits, and the post-war credits 
which have accumulated since January, 1942. ; 

The whole comprehensive scheme, costing £500 million, 
plus £200 million for the gratuities, will be described in a 


single document, soon to be issued by the Government, The. 


war service gratuities are to be based on length of service, 
whether at home or abroad, and on the highest rank held for 
six months or more. They are to be tax-free, and paid 
through the Post Office Savings Bank. 

The scheme is relatively simple and fair enough to raise 
no major grumbles. The main difference between it and its 
1918 counterpart is that a rather higher rate is to be paid 
to other ranks, and a much lower one to officers. A second 
difference is that a distinction will not be drawn, as in the 
Canadian scheme, for instance, between service at home and 
service abroad. Because conditions of foreign service vary 
so widely, and because the great majority of British soldjers 
will have been overseas before the war is finished, the 
Government’s solution (to tack on to the final leave an extra 
day for each month of foreign service) is probably the best. 

No alarm need be felt for the inflationary effect of these 
lump sum payments. The cost, compared with war expendi- 
ture, is very small, and the danger of aiding inflation equally 
small. The main danger, as after the last war, will be for 
the “demobs” themselves. Perhaps the gullibility of the 
modern soldier is less than that of his father, but some 
warning, if possible through Government and_ Service 
publicity machinery, should be given to unwary soldiers 
eager to make the best out of their gratuities, and liable to 
fall into the hands of the “sound little investment” mer- 
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chants. The habit, fostered during the war, of asking in- 
formation and advice from disinterested organisations is 
one which the soldier will find useful when celebrations 
and expenditure on civilian essentials leaves something over 
from his gratuity. 


* * * 


Sunday Cinemas and Children 


The Surrey County Council has chosen an unfortunate 
moment to impose its ban on the admission of children to 
Sunday cinema shows. Conditions in this sixth winter of 
the war are such that the people—the ban will clearly affect 
parents and guardians almost as much as the children—are 
surely entitled to any relaxation, entertainment and warmth 
that is easily provided. Cinemas showing adu!ts’ films may 
not be the ideal source of entertainment for the young on 
Sundays (or on any other day, for that matter), but when 
better alternative accommodation is so restricted—and can- 
not, at the moment, be improved—it is both unkind and 
unwise to shut the doors of the entertainment world to 
children. 

Surrey is not the only authority prompted by sabbatarian 
zeal ; as Kinematograph Weekly reports: 


Manchester has been operating a “ gentleman’s agreement,” 
designed to co-operate in excluding children on Sundays. It 
has worked well on the whole, no complaint of its infraction 
having been recorded. The Council of Churches, however, now 
seeks to make the terms mutually agreed upon a condition of 
licence. .. . 


If the object of such bans and restrictions is to persuade 
more children to attend the Sunday schools, any success 
achieved must be set against the positive harm done to the 
unconverted. 

It is one of the most difficult of parental duties (one 
clearly recognised in the new Education Act) to decide how 
much and what kind of religious instruction the children 
should receive. But, though it is difficuit, it is best left to 
the parent. The work of the Churches is never, in the long 
run, assisted by measures, positive or negative, that are 
based on compulsion.-: 


* * « 


Plan for Bath 


Bath, despite its areas of “blitz” and “ blight,” offers 
possibilities for imaginative town planning which do not 
first require the wide and so far unobtainable powers of 
control needed by larger and more congested cities. These 
possibilities have been eagerly seized in a very detailed 
plan prepared for a joint planning committee, and covering 
about 21,000 acres with a pre-war population of 78,500. 
The plan does not run into the difficulties created in many 
areas by the multiplicity of planning authorities; and 
although extensive new building is called for, requiring the 
addition of 8,000 more houses to the existing 20,000, there 
is ample space in which to put them, and no large-scale 
decentralisation is necessary. 

Bath has been town-planned before, in the eighteenth 
century, and the aim of the new plan is to preserve the 
Georgian squares and terraces, while transferring traffic 
and shopping activities elsewhere. New by-pass extensions 
will divert all through traffic from Georgian Bath, and the 
city’s heart will be cleared of much local traffic by a central 
ring road. But the plan aims to create as well as to preserve, 
notably in its proposals for a spacious new health centre, for 
the development of the Royal Crescent as the new civic 
centre, for the construction of a large recreation centre 
facing the river Avon, and for the opening up and rebuilding 
of a wide riverside stretch. An interesting feature is the 
suggestion of a suitable site for Government offices, in the 
hope that some department may be permanently trans- 
ferred to Bath. 


As there is now a long waiting list for The 


Economist, subscribers who wish to renew their 
subscription are advised to do so before the date 


ofexpiry. If they fail to do so, their subscriptions 
will be automatically cancelled as soon as that date 
is passed, ani this may mean a gap of many months 
before the despatch of copies can be resumed. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





International Surrealism 
(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


Ram carried beyond its logical conclusion becomes 
surrealism. To the man in the street its products are 
mostly horrid things to contemplate. Current surrealist 
sketches of America’s major Allies are now on sale, under 
various mastheads, at all American news-stands. 

The Russians are depicted as having just about estab- 
lished the conditions for isolationism in the grand manner 
of the American nineteenth century. Russia proper becomes 
a glorified American Middle West, similarly compounded 
of unmeasured natural resources and unbounded confidence 
in the efficiency of the Russian system to make them pro- 
duce. This central area is now adequately buffered—as the 
Middle West was by the states of the two seaboards—by a 
widening fringe of countries to hold off—and make contact 
with—the rest of the world. Three concentric circles create 
an illusion of federalism and independence: the foreign 
policy of the sixteen member republics of the USSR; the 
foreign and domestic policies of the fringe states just outside 
the USSR; and the domestic policy of the Communist 
parties of the states beyond that area. But there is a centre 
-of centres, the directing core of this totality, whose attention 
is concentrated on the new Middle West, and whose mani- 
pulations of the outer circles have that interest alone in view. 

The picture of England is drawn in historical perspective, 
with the outline of the British Isles superimposed over the 
outline of France between the wars (and titled Sécurité 
d’abord!) Radiating from it are political lines of alliance 
which also serve a double purpose as the framework of a 
system of cartels. The colours are the colours of twilight, 
green predominating. 


The picture of the United States is of a mechanical man 
seen in cross-section, pistons in excellent order, with butter 
as a lubricant. The cross-section view makes it impossible 
to tell in what direction the figure is facing. One arm (is 
it the right?) has its fist covered by a crusader’s casque. 

How do these pictures compare with the output of the 
life class? 

So far as the United States is concerned, the current 
fashion of being “realistic” has caused the living actors 
who are taking a number of the American stock parts to 
indulge in a certain amount of exchange of costumes. During 
World War I the Democratic President was an idealist. 
The Republican opposition announced itself realists. The 
idealist failed. To-day’s Democratic President accordingly 
professes himself a realist, who recognises that the Atlantic 
Charter and the Decalogue have their places, but so has 
sin. The opposition has correspondingly no choice but to 
become idealist, suggesting that the President is willing to 
continue as captain of the team after having raised no 
objection to the removal of all goal-posts from the field. 
Senator Vandenberg turns to constructive measures. 
Senators Wheeler and Wiley busily propose lofty sentiments 
in resolution form. 

It is true that the country is receiving little overall 
leadership toward even such objectives as a realist might 
permit himself ; and the public is coming to the conclusion 
that in a world compounded of unilateral action and failure 
to act, Dumbarton Oaks is an uninteresting document. It 
is true that the isolationist group can itself propose the 
unattainable this time with no less confidence than last 
time that it will fail. It is true that cynicism grows when 
people are encouraged to believe that little or nothing good 
is possible. 

Yet there are certain facts, mostly in the inchoate realm 
of forces that have not yet found their way into the 
channels of policy, which contradict the assumption that 
the United States will again play turtle. 

This time the United States does net intend to disarm. 
The demand for bases, coming mainly from ex-isolationist 
quarters, may be the expression of as unilateral a mood 
as has lately been instanced elsewhere, but at least takes 
American policy beyond the limits of the continental 


United States. Moreover, while the proposals recently 
advanced by the Services for universal military training are 
meeting various types of objection, the opposition does not 
feature the major basis on which the similar proposals 
failed after World War I, namely, that the country does 
not need reserves. One of the most considered attacks on 
the Bills so far introduced is that universal training must 
be only a part of a broad plan of scientific and industrial 
mobilisation if the country’s war-preparedness is to be 
kept up to date. 

Another force’ toward world action is the productive 
potential of an economy which has added $20 billion worth 
of factories (book value) to a pre-war total valued at $50 
billion, and is committed to a programme of finding jobs. 
Here, too, future circumstances may afford an opportunity 
for a change of costumes in the economic act roughly 
comparable to the change of political costumes that has 
already taken place. It may now seem ludicrous, but it is 
not impossible, that isolationist Republicans, confronted 
by Democratic proposals for raising world living standards, 
would go on a slumming expedition and discover the 
American lower third. 

But, on the whole, the pressure to explore the possibility 
of exporting as a cure for unemployment is likely to be 
irresistible, and present-day Americans know that exporting 
means importing. One section of the community learnt the 
lesson from the foreign bonds with which the walls of 
financial clubs were papered in the depression years. The 
farmers learnt a similar lesson of the limitations of purely 
monetary exchanges from the famous parity formula for 
farm prices, and Labour from the cost-of-living formula for 
wages. This argument, too, leads straight to a readiness to 
co-operate with other nations. 

Neither of these major differences between the American 
position in 1918 and to-day—neither the unwillingness to 
disarm nor the anxiety to export—necessarily forecasts a 
foreign policy that is either integrated with those of other 
nations or close-knit in itself. But they do not add up to 
American withdrawal. 


American Notes 


A Budget for Fuil Employment 


In his testimony before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee two weeks ago, Mr Wallace very ably propounded 
his faith in an expanding economy of high production and 
high wages, and took his stand firmly on the “ economic 
bill of rights” which the President suggested a year ago. 
Mr Wallace said frankly that if confirmed he would use his 
powers boldly “in the interests of the American people,” 
to raise the economic sights and to advance the interests of 
small business, labour, the farmer and the consumer as 
against the giant corporation. 

To attain a goal of a national income of $170 billion 
providing 60 million jobs, Mr Wallace endorsed the Eber- 
stadt theory of government-guarantee of private loans to 
stimulate investment in new plants and facilities, particu- 
larly by small business, from which he felt some § million 
more jobs might flow. He urged the trebling of foreign 
trade to provide another 3 million, with emphasis on a 
high level of imports as well as exports. Public works to 
provide jobs when the total falls below 57 million, he sug- 
gested, should be carried out by private enterprise paying 
prevailing wage rates. 

This is hardly a revolutionary programme. Many of its 
proposals are accepted government policy in other coun- 
tries, and it is all to the good to have the issues put before 
the American people. Mr Wallace also referred sympatheti- 
cally to Senator Murray’s Full Employment Bill, “ to make 
free enterprise work.” Its. core is the proposal for a 
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“National Production and Job Budget.” At the opening of 
each regular session of Congress the President wouid pre- 
sent an estimate of the total of investment and expenditure 
from all sources: consumers, business, local and State 
governments, as well as the Federal government. This 
budget would be considered balanced when the total was 
sufficient to guarantee full employment ; when it was inade- 
quate, the President would be required to submit plans 
for balancing it by further Federal spending. 

The concept of a budget to be balanced by further spend- 
ing, rather than by the more orthodox method, is congenial 
to New Deal thinking. But the method of that balancing 
is crucial if it is not to unsettle one sector of the economy 
while stabilising another. In the United States, the prospect 
of large-scale government spending is more _ than 
likely to provoke another “sit-down strike” by private 
capital, which ‘might reach dimensions sufficient to un- 
balance any Manpower Budget. The purpose of Senator 
Murray’s Bill is admirable. The British Government is 
already committed to a similar proposal. But even given the 
most perfect policy, it is debatable whether at this stage the 
less highly developed administrative machine in the United 
States would be equal tu the new strain. 


* * * 


National Service 


A coalition of Republican and Democratic conserva- 
tives has been responsible for the speedy passage of the 
Bailey-May Manpower Bill in the House by a vote of 246 
to 165. The opposition was made up largely of Congressmen 
particularly sensitive to labour and farm votes in their 
constituencies. They made determined, and very nearly suc- 
cessful, attempts either to postpone consideration of the Bill, 
to amend it, or to substitute for it more effective use of the 
manpower ceilings ordered by the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The Bill is now before the Military Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, which will hold secret hearings this week from 
representatives of the Services, labour, and industry. As .it 
stands, the Bill provides for the freezing of men from 18 to 
45 in agriculture or essential war industry, and, if appeals 
for volunteers fail, for the direction of others into designated 
industries, although the men involved are allowed to 
volunteer for the Services instead ; and are to be given con- 
siderable latitude in choosing individual employers. Final 
penalties for disobedience include heavy fines, gaol sentences 
or, where appropriate, induction into the Services. . 

There is said to be substantial opposition to the Bill 
in the Senate ; and some doubt is expressed whether it will 
ever emerge trom the Committee pigeon-hole. This may be 
unduly pessimistic, in view of the extent to which the testi- 
mony of the Services outweighed the objections of industry 
and labour in the House. Nor, unless the Senate modifies 
its penalties, is the Bill inadequate to provide from the pool 
of 18 million men affected the 900,000 needed by the 
Services and the 300,000 required in war industry. 


* * * 


The Wallace Appointment 


The Senate has postponed confirmation of Mr Wallace’s 
appointment as Secretary of Commerce until March. The 
probability now is that he will be confirmed, in view of Mr 
Roosevelt’s indication that he will approve the George Bill 
divorcing the lending agencies from the Department of 
Commerce. The Bill was passed in the Senate by a vote of 
74 to 12, and has been approved by the House Banking 
Committee after the defeat of several amendments designed 
further to restrict the President’s authority as it affected 
the transfer of other financial agencies. As the fight 
developed in the Senate it became the prime aim of the 
Administration to secure a vote on the George Bill before 
Mr Wallace’s appointment came up, while the anti-Wallace 
die-hards attempted to deal with the confirmation first in 
the hopes of eliminating Mr Wallace altogether. From this 
manceuvre the Administration forces emerged victorious, 
but only by a hair's breadth, by one vote in fact. 

How free Mr Wallace will be in his new post to work out 
his policies for full employment, high wages, and an ex- 
panding economy turns on the persistence and nature of 
Congressional intervention, and the character of the man 
appointed to head the financial agencies. This second ap- 
pointment will provide some clue to the President’s deter- 
mination to carry on the fight. 

The attack of Mr Wallace by “the interests” has added 
to the stature he gained last summer by his modesty, good 
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sense, and loyalty during the election campaign. Not only 
has he emerged as the unrivalled leader of the progressive 
planners, but even his critics have been impressed by the 
clarity and forcefulness of his professions of faith and the 
adroitness with which he parried his hostile questioners on 
the Senate Commerce Committee. Mr Wallace’s eventual 
confirmation may owe something to the calculation of the 
Democratic Conservatives that to exclude him entirely from 
high office would make a martyr of him and formidably 
increase his strength in the country by 1948. 


«x * * 


The Shadow of 1946 


Party.politics never take a holiday. Both Democrats and 
Republicans have been publicly tuning up their machines. 
Already the tip of the shadow of 1946 lies on the grass. 
The Democrats have confirmed Mr Hannegan, the party 
chairman, and have voted to continue the fellowship with 
the Political Action Committee which served them so well in 
1944. The Republicans, undaunted by a fourth major defeat, 
have maintained a striking discipline, and at their party 
meeting showed no disposition to sacrifice scapegoats. 
Whatever undercurrent of dissatisfaction may exist with 
Governor Dewey, Mr Brownell, his manager, and “ eastern 
domination of the party” failed to make public headway. 
There was, however, significant acclaim for the statecraft of 
Senator Vandenberg, who has just delivered a second power- 
ful speech advocating collective security. 

Rumblings against the “ bankruptcy ” of Republican party 
policy and the practice of combining with conservative and 
agrarian Southern Democrats have been overshadowed, in 
any event, by the Senate struggle between the liberal and 
conservative elements for the control of the Democratic 
party. Senator Byrd emerged as the leader of the right wing, 
which is determined to eliminate Mr Wallace as a Presi- 
dential candidate in 1948 by demonstrating that he would 
split the party. In a speech last week Mr Wallace insisted 
that he, and his liberal supporters, would not be pushed 
“into the futility of a third party ” ; that they could achieve 
their objectives within the framework of the Democratic 
party. 

It is obvious Republican strategy to sit back and enjoy 
the dissension in the rival camp. They know they need have 
no fear that the Democrats can ever outbid them for the 
safe, conservative vote outside the southern states ; some 
of their greatest victories have been scored against Right- 
wing Democratic candidates like Mr John W. Davis in 1924 
and Governor Smith in 1928. The conservative Democrats 
are neglecting the beam for the mote in concentrating on 
liquidating Mr Wallace on the rather naive assumption that 
a Democratic Administration is a permanent Washington 
feature. 


x * 2 


The Cost of Clothing 


Clothing prices have been the bad boy of the cost of 
living indexes, and the clothing shortage, particularly in low- 
priced lines, is of long standing. The main complaint has 
been the natural tendency of manufacturers to “ up-grade” 
their products, so that while there is a famine in cheaper 
women’s and children’s clothing and piece-goods, supplies 
of more expensive articles have increased. The current 
textile shortage has aggravated the problem. 

To meet the situation the Office of Price Administration 
and the War Production Board recently announced that 75 
per cent of all civilian fabrics will be used for essential 
garments, and manufacturers of low-cost clothing will get 
priorities, based on their output in 1943. Frills and “fancy- 
ing up” will be eliminated on the principle that if coats 
are cut according to the cloth, there will be enough for 
everyone. Prices are to be rolled back to the levels of the first 
half of 1943, which on the average will mean a reduction of 
some 6 to 7 per cent. 

All this is to the good, although in justice it must be 
pointed out that the War Production Board has already done 
a great deal, through the use of allocation and production 
directives, to increase the output of children’s clothing. That 
the apparent shortage continues is due in part to more 
babies, but also to the fact that parents of babies and 
children normally dressed in hand-me-downs can now afford 
to buy complete new wardrobes. As long as there is no 
clothing ration—and the recent scare, which created a tem- 
porary shopping spree, seems to have had no foundation— 
the authorities will have a thankless task to keep the shops 
filled at a time when money is burning holes in so many 
pockets. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





République du Silence ? 


OLITICAL life in France has not yet achieved a balance 

after the unsettlement of occupation and the bouleverse- 
ment of liberation. The acute economic misery, described in 
recent issues of The Economist, has put the Provisional 
Government and the endurance of the whole French people 
to a very severe test. Communications between Paris and 
the provinces are still not fully restored, and in consequence 
the Government has no effective control of the country. 
Only very few of its measures have been carried out on a 
national scale, and the Provisional Government is still 
confronted with the task of making its authority real 
throughout the country. That France, deprived of suffi- 
cient food and heating and with growing unemployment in 
the towns, has endured so tragic a winter without any major 
social or political disturbances must in itself be regarded as 
a considerable political achievement. 

Nevertheless, there are elements of tension and political 
crisis in almost every field, and it is possible that the ten- 
sion will come more strongly into the open with the approach 
of spring when physical hardships no longer absorb the 
energies of ordinary people. It is against this background 
that the need for economic relief for France is so important 
and urgent. Equally urgent is also the need for tackling some 
of the major social and political problems which are still 
largely unsolved. Among these must be placed the purge 
of the collaborators and the establishment of the Govern- 
ment’s authority on a more solid footing. 

The Government has now decided to bring the purge to 
an early conclusion. It has been decreed that for the central 
administration it should be terminated by February 15th 
and for local administrations by March 15th. All trials of 
collaborators, in which the charges are grave enough to 
allow for death sentences, are to be finished by May Ist. 
The Government’s determination to bring the purge to a 
close within this short term has sprung from the conviction, 
which is undoubtedly justified, that’ there can be no stabiliry 
in the administration so long as civil servants may suddenly 
find themselves charged with collaboration. 


The Communist Attitude 


t is true that the Government runs the risk that so quick 
and radical an end to the purge will expose it to new 
criticisms and that it may be accused of having spared the 
collaborators. But that risk has now been removed, at least 
partly, by the support which the Government has recently 
received from the Communist Party, hitherto the greatest 
single political group in semi-opposition to General de 
Gaulle. The fact that two Communist Ministers have sat on 
the Provisional Government evér since it was formed at 
Algiers has not prevented the Communist Party from adopt- 
ing an ambiguous attitude towards the Government. Last 
October the Communist Party backed the Milices Patrio- 
tiqgues against the Government when the Militias were asked 
to lay down their arms and to disband. Communist influ- 
ence was then strong enouzh to frustrate the Government’s 
move. The Milices Patriotiques, re-named Gardes Civiques 
Républicaines, have survived until now, and as a sort of 
private police they have exerted control over some outlying 
Departments. Similarly, the Communist Party used its 
influence to keep in being the dualism of authority ex- 
pressed in the rivalry between the Prefects, the local muni- 
cipal councils and the Committees of Liberation in the 
provinces. 


This policy has now been somewhat sensationally reversed. 
On January 22nd, the Secretary-General of the Party, M. 
Maurice Thorez, outlined the main points of the new 
Communist policy in a speech to the party’s Central Com- 
mittee. M. Thorez, who had only recently returned from 
Moscow, appealed rather poignantly to his followers to 
shelve revolutionary social aspirations, at least until after 
the war. He summed up the present Communist poticy as 
follows: 1, “ Everything for the war against Germany ” ; 2, 
France must rebuild a great army, at least a million strong ; 


3, the stepping up of war production is the Communist’s 
first duty; 4, French democracy must be revived ; and 5, the 
Communist Party must carry out its “national mission.” 

The meaning of those general principle$’ became clear 
when they were translated into specific terms. An army a 
million strong—M. Thorez pointed out—cannot exist with- 
out a large cadre of officers. Those officers who were misled 
into following Pétain must, therefore, be re-adinitted into 
service and be allowed to redeem their national honour, 
The stepping up of war production demands that the 
Communists should “ rule out lazy and facile solutions.” M. 
Thorez’ appeals sounded almost like a paraphrase of 
General de Gaulle’s earlier messages to the French people. 
He declared that the regular courts are the only authorities 
entitled to judge and inflict justice on the collaborators ; 
that the army and the regular police are the only bodies 
entitled to carry arms; that the Milices Patriotiques have 
played out their réle ; and that the Committees of Libera- 
tion ought no longer to overlap with the regular administra- 
tive organs, or to obstruct their functioning. 

The French press, especially of the Centre and the Right, 
welcomed M. Thorez’ speech as showing political wisdom 
and statesmanship. Few politicians or journalists have had 
any illusions about the motive behind this radical reversal 
of Communist policy. Between October and January General 
de Gaulle went to Moscow, and the Russo-French alliance 
was concluded. As has so often happened before, the internal 
policies of the Communist Party are dominated by con- 
siderations of foreign policy. An analogous change of policy 
took place almost ten years ago, when Laval returned from 
Moscow with the Russo-French alliance and the Com- 
munists in the Chamber of Deputies, for the first time in 
their parliamentary career, voted for defence credits. 

Whatever the motive of M. Thorez’ recent statement, it 
will certainly not fail to influence the political outlook in 
France, though it remains an open question how stable and 
permanent that influence is going to be. The Committees of 
Liberation, the Milices Patriotiques and the Franc-Tireurs- 
et-Partisans are for the most part certain to take their cue 
from the Secretary-General of the CP ; and their complete 
surrender to the Provisional Government ought to make it 
much easier now for General de Gaulle to place his 
Government on a solid footing. 


Opposition to de Gaulle 


Nevertheless, M. Thorez’? magic wand cannot lay ail the 
natural tension and discontent. It must have been something 
of an unpleasant surprise for General de Gaulle that, just 
after he had received help from the CP, his own followers 
of the resistance days grouped around the daily paper 
Combat, for the first time openly turned on him their 
polemical guns; and the criticisms of Combat were soon 
echoed by the Socialist Populaire. Combat represents a 
special trend in Gaullism. It pays to the General all the 
tributes which he has deserved ; it also recognises his moral 
authority. But it is increasingly critical of what it regards 
as the social conservatism of the Provisional Government 
and of its lack of definite policy. Whether Combat has 
really any positive programme to offer to the idealistic and 
radical resisters, of which it seems to be the spokesman, it is 
perhaps still too early to say. But its criticisms have had a 
touch of genuine freshness and sincerity, which form some 
contrast with the somewhat stale and threadbare slogans 
repeated as a matter of routine by other movements, in- 
cluding some of the pre-war parties. 

That Combat is not alone in its criticisms has been proved 
by iast week’s Congress of the Mouvement de la Libération 
Nationale (MLN), which adopted a very similar attitude. 
One of the chief issues discussed at this Congress was the 
fusion proposal made by the other great body of resistance, 
the Communist-influenced Front National. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the MLN delegates turned down the pro- 
posal. Some of the delegates suspected that it was nothing 
but an attempt by the CP to create the Parti Unique. The 
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Communists are now indeed extremely fusion-minded. They 
have proposed a merger with the Socialist Party, with the 
Christian Trade Unions as well as with the MLN. Nearly 
the whole French press has replied to these proposals, which 
hardly represent anything more serious than one of the 
seasonal CP “ campaigns for unity.” 

The offers and the refusals to fuse have, however, yielded 
no reply to the question of the future of the Resistance 
movements. The national conferences of the MLN and of 
the Front National have confidently declared that they will 
not be reduced to the status of the ex-Servicemen’s organi- 
sations after the last war, and that they do not regard them- 
selves as mere bodies of veterans having no say in France’s 
political affairs. But it is difficult to see in what way the 
resistance can really continue to play a political réle. Its 
branches were organised on a purely local basis, and 
embraced people of the most divergent social and political 
outlook. In this lay the strength of the Resistance in the 
years of the underground struggle. But in this lies also its 
present weakness. The extreme diversity of its composition 
inevitably hampers it in working out its social and 
political programmes. Except for the Communists—and 
even this is not certain—the pull of the pre-war parties still 
seems to be relatively weak, but the Resistance has not 
proved capable of taking their place. The result is a tense 
political stalemate, silently presided over by General de 
Gaulle-—“ La République du silence.” 


The German Rum p 


Last year’s Allied offensive in the west and the new 
Russian winter offensive have reduced Germany to its heart- 
land between the Rhine and the Oder. In the west, the 
outposts of the Rhine-Ruhr industrial area are in or 
immediately behind the front and in the east, except for 
Olsa-Silesia, the Upper Silesian industrial district is lost. 
Roughly one-fifth of the area of the so-called Old Reich is 
occupied or will be occupied when the Russians have reached 
the Oder line in its entire length. Yet the early conquests 
of the Nazi regime were large enough to leave this Rump 
Germany in control, at the moment, of almost the whole 
of Central Europe, from the northern Italian plain and 
northern Jugoslavia to the western Baltic and Norway. 

It can reasonably be doubted whether the Nazi authori- 
ties themselves are able to form a clear picture of the losses 
in men, materials, and. resources sustained during the 
Russian offensive. The eastern provinces and the incor- 
porated Polish districts produced considerable agricultural 
surpluses, especially of grain, potatoes and sugar beet. Large 
stocks of potatoes must have been left behind. Sugar 
factories in the Polish corridor, in the Poznan district and 
in Silesia were at the height of the season and the innumer- 
able food factories were engaged in processing last year’s 
harvest. It is, therefore, not surprising that the first result 
of the loss of territory in the east is a reduction in food 
rations. The food cards, originally issued for the eight weeks’ 
period from February 5th to April 1st, will have to last for 
nine weeks, which means a reduction of roughly ro per cent. 

In addition to the actual loss of feod stocks and food-pro- 
ducing provinces, the Nazis face the very difficult problem 
of reorganising the distribution of foodstuffs. Germany had 
been divided into carefully balanced transport zones for 
each foodstuff. This system has now been thrown out of 
gear. Large towns in Central Germany received a sudden 
influx of evacuees. The railways have been overburdened 
with military transport, and wide stretches of the network 
of canals and rivers cannot be used at the moment because 
of weather conditions. 


Industrial Losses 


The picture is virtually the same for industrial resources 
and productive capacity. After the loss of most of Upper 
Silesia, Germany’s annual coal and brown coal output will 
be below 200 million tons. With it goes a considerable pro- 
duction of synthetic oil, zinc, lead and chemical products, 
not to speak of armament factories. The losses, however, 
cannot be estimated in definite figures or even in approxi- 
mate percentages. Compared with production in Great 
Britain and in the United States, Germany’s present output 
seems small and totally inadequate for replacing the losses 
and for equipping huge armies. Yet such comparisons are 
misleading. For a long time Germany has not manufactured 
appreciable numbers of heavy bombers, which in Great 
Britain and the United States absorb a large amount of 
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materials and labour. There is hardly any shipbuilding in 
Germany, except for U-boats and small craft. Canal barges 
are almost entirely made of concrete. Lastly, Germany has 
virtually stopped the. manufacture of goods for civilian 
consumption. 

During this war labour shortages have . provided 
the greatest difficulties for all the belligerents. Para- 
doxically enough, at the end of the war Germany’s labour 
situation will be easier. After the first three weeks of the 
Russian offensive, the loss of territory and productive 
capacity is far greater than the loss of population. The male 
population in the lost provinces stopped working and was 
at once enlisted in the Volkssturm battalions. Women 
and children, who are now on their way from the east to 
central and south Germany, can be immediately re- 
employed, either on the land or in factories. Considerable 
numbers of foreign workers appear to have managed to 
stay behind, but the bulk of prisoners of war and civilian 
workers seem to have been evacuated, and some seven, or 
even eight, million prisoners and foreign workers will still 
be employed in the Rump. Their efficiency is rated low, 
but in mere numbers they probably exceed Germany’s total 
losses in kilied, prisoners and permanently disabled. 

The whole territory still under German control, from 
Tromsoe in Norway to Bologna in Italy, is inhabited by 
perhaps some 120 million people, including prisoners of 
war and foreign workers. Roughly two-thirds of them 
speak the German language. The new industrial area in 
Central Germany, the Sudetenland, Bohemia and Moravia, 
and Austria, have become the industrial heart of what is left 
of the New Order in Europe, which, however, cannot live 
for any length of time without the coal and steel of the 
Ruhr-Rhine area and the agricultural surplus of the lost 
eastern provinces. It is true that natural resources, produc- 
tive capacity, manpower and distances have, time and 
again in this war, proved deceptive. Rivers and mountains 
and, above all, the seasons, have not prevented military 
campaigns. The resources still available to Germany are 
inadequate compared with the resources of the United 
Nations, and the question now is what use Nazi Germany 
will try to make of these inadequate means for prolonging 
the war. There is no precedent for the present situation. 
Last autumn, the Nazis had before them the relatively 
simple problem of stabilising the western front a!ong the 
German frontier against Allied armies which were numeri- 
cally hardly stronger than their own. 


‘Mounting the Counter-Offensive 


The Russian offensive, carrying the whole front direct 
to the Oder line, has created an entirely different problem. 
First of all, the Russian armies are decidedly superior in 
numbers. Once the break-through was achieved, the speed 
of the advance was accelerated by the dense network of 
roads. The rivers, lakes and swamps, common to eastern 
Germany and western Poland, were therefore no obstacle. 
Under these conditions, a mere stabilisation of the fight- 
ing on a new front along the Oder line cannot be more 
than a temporary halt, if it can be achieved at all. The 
superiority of the Russian armies will remain, and inevit- 
able losses will in proportion certainly not be greater than 
the German losses. The Nazis therefore face the problem 
of making a counter-offensive on a large scale with the 
immediate object of crippling the offensive power of the 
Russian armies. 

The undertone of the Nazis’ alarmist propaganda reveals 
that they are well aware of the problem. The reorganisa- 
tion of a broken army, the temporary stabilisation of the 
fighting and preparations for a counter-offensive have 
already begun in the political field, white actual defence is 
left to improvisation. Propaganda suggests that Volkssturm 
battalions have everywhere taken a conspicuous part in 
the fighting. Men have been sent to the front direct from 
the factories. Wehrmacht units have carried on resistance 
in pockets in the rear of advancing Russian armies until 
they were able to rejoin other units in prepared positions. 
Behind this propaganda, which has never before used so 
many superlatives in describing the plight of refugees and 
the danger to the Reich, the reorganisation of the armies 
is undoubtedly progressing. Political opposition from 
generals and other officers, which provided the danger- 
point last summer, seems to be absent; in fact, after the 
purge of last year, effective opposition hard'y seems likely 
at the moment. So far, the Allies’ policy of unconditional 
surrender appears to have resulted in an “ Unconditional 
Defence.” 
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The Banks’ Capital 


F there is one thing certain about the two new institutions, 

Finance Corporation for Industry and the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, it is that the lion’s share of 
any accommodation they may ultimately make available for 
the succour and post-war expansion of British industry will 
be provided by the joint-stock banks. If and when the 
capital and loan powers of these institutions are extended to 
the ultimate limits their founders have laid down, they will 
have total resources of £170 million—comprising {£40 
million of share capital and £130 million of “ borrowing 
powers,” of which the commercial banks will have provided 
£1444 million—i.e., £14} million of share capital, and all the 
loans and deposits. Indeed, if it is intended to leave a con- 
siderable part of the share capital of the FCI only partly paid 
for any appreciable time, it will be true to say that the 
finance, as distinct from the control, of the plan for in- 
dustrial rehabilitation, which these two corporations are 
designed to embody, will come almost entirely from bank 
funds ; it will be a bankers’ effort. Even if the amount eventu- 
ally demanded of the banks were less than the maximum, 
and reached, say, only £100 million, the acceptance of such 
an engagement would give fresh point to the suggestion, 
heard from time to time since the war, that the banks should 
increase their own issued capital. The banks themselves hold 
that view, and many of them have already made the neces- 
sary application to the Capital Issues Committee, only to be 
told that they do not occupy a very high place in the 
priority of would-be applicants for new capital. 

It is doubtless true that, in proportion to the total amounts 
which the banks employ in one way or another in their 
business, the addition of another one or a couple of hundred 
millions for any purpose is not exactly a major matter. 
Equally, there may be force in the contention that, even now, 
the banks make more medium-term and even long-term 
advances to their customers than the text-books suggest. 
After all, the steepness of the downtrend of advances—their 
most profitable type of business for fifteen years now—has 
discouraged any over-austere insistence on the rules. But this 
is the first time that the banks’ acceptance of a definite com- 
mitment to undertake a species of industrial finance going 
well beyond the limits of traditional British banking policy 
has been widely advertised to the public. 


* 


Psychology, we are repeatedly told, plays a larger part in 
banking than in almost any other kind of business. Has 
it not been urged, before the Cohen Committee, that the 
banks must retain the public’s confidence, even to the extent 


of withholding information of their actual working profits, 
and the way they deal with them, lest full knowledge should 
give a misleading impression? Whatever prejudices, the 
public may choose to hold must be honoured as the price 
of its confidence. And one of these prejudices is that, as far 
as possible, when the banks lend “long,” they should borrow 
as long as possible. Undoubtedly, many people would feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that the banks had made the right gesture 
if, having undertaken these new commitments, they were to 
issue fresh capital, non-returnable to subscribers so long as 
the banks remained in business—ail the more so since, at 
nominal values, the banks’ paid-up capitals look, to non- 
expert critics, singularly small in relation to their total 
liabilities. For example, the Big Five have an issued capital 
of only £65 million, out of £4,139 million of balance-sheet 
liabilities, and on the plane of the present argument it is 
the psychology of the general public which counts. The 
very low ratio of capital to liabilities that now prevails is 
largely a result of wartime finance and the swelling of all 
financial figures to which it has given rise. But even before 
the war the capital ratio of the English joint-stock banks 
was very low, by any test. The stability of the capital 
account while the balance-sheet totals have risen has been 
the chief explanation of the way in which the banks have 
contrived to combine cheap money with fairly satisfactory 
profits. 

The exact réle which “ capital” plays in modern banking 
is difficult to define. The “joint stock” which a century or 
more ago differentiated the forebears of many of the great 
banking corporations of to-day from their “family ” rivals, 
now represents almost a microscopic part of the banks’ total 
“working capital.” Moreover, in the old days, the capital 
account was an additional security for the depositor, since 
it defined the proportions in which unfortunate subscribers 
could be compelled to contribute, to the limit of their for- 
tunes, in the event of failure. But with the spread of limited 
liability, this function has long disappeared. The capital 
account still provides a basis for the arithmetic of the annual 
share-out of banking profits and a directory of investors 
entitled to dividend. As dividend rates on bank shares (apart 
from certain “ maximum dividend” issues) range from 12 
to 18 per cent, non-technical people (including some of 
fairly advanced political views) are apt to draw the mislead- 
ing (or at least illogical) conclusion that banking profits 
are distinctly generous. Bank shares, however, having long 
been established as favourite long-term holdings of conserva- 
tive investors, are dealt in on the Stock Exchange at prices 
ranging from three to five times their nominal value, and 
give present purchasers a percentage income return lower, 





TABLE I—Lrasiities, DECEMBER 31, 1933, 1939 anp 1944 


| Capital and Reserves 


Bank 
| Per cent 
Amount of Amount 
Liabilities 
£ Z 

{ 1933 25,748,012 5-6 1,721,363 
EA RR RES ee ye 1 1939 | 27,569,230 5-1 1,430,465 
1944 29,269,230 2°8 1,314,759 
f 1933 23,810,252 5-5 1,179,836 
EAOGES ... cocccccccccccsccsscsccsesceed , 1939 | 25,310,252 | 5-2 1,102,727 
1944 26,310,252 3-0 1,021,482 

(1933 26,108,217 6°3 

DADUIEGE: < cwcdcice cic ctivcccoccccseses 4 1939 | 26,608,217 5-3 

1944 27,108,217 2°8 
(1933 17,479,416 | 5-6 857,033 
National Provincial .....ccsessses.e0e- 4 1939 17,979,416 | 4-9 520,659 
1944 18,958,832 | 3-1 669,328 
{ 1933 16,820,157 4-9 1,043,217 
Werte” ...... coccccccccecsccccscs 4 1939 18,640,314 4-6 1,039,031 
1944 18,640,314 2-9 923,766 





* Notes, in circulation in the Isle of Man, totalling £15,187, £13,858 
(a) Including provision for contingencies, inter alia. 


Profit Balance, etc | 


Acceptances, 


Current, Deposit 
Endorsements, etc 


and Other Accounts 





| Total 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. , Liabilities 
of } Amount of Amount | of 
' Liabilities | Liabilities | Liabilities ! 
£ é £ 

0-4 15,833,404 | 3-5 413,752,673 90-5 457,055,452 
0-3 | 17,447,354 | 3-2 496,271,135 | 91-4 542,718,184 
0-1 | 14,620,055 | 1-4 1,002,825,685a| 95-7 1,048,029,729 
0-3 | 42,640,910! 9-8 364,559,963 | 84-4 432,190,961 
| 0-2 | 29,536,217; 6-0 433,590,899 | 88-6 489,540,095 
| O-1 | 30,301,152 3-4 819,285,356a} 93-5 | 876,918,242 
+ 9,191,741! 91-7 378,759,772 | 92-0 | 412,059,730 
15,594,145 | 31 461,376,448 | 91-6 | 503,578,810 
15,092,928 | 16 917,775,560a} 95-6 | 959,976,705 

| | 
| 0-2 6,395,008 | 2-0 288,397,118 | 92-1 | 313,128,575 
| 0-2 | 11,432,180 | 3-2 336,313,056 | 91-8 | 366,245,311 
| O-1 | 10,777,147 | 1-7 589,911,940a} 95-1 620,317,247 
| 0-3 | 31,847,225; 9-2 294,739,761 | 85-6 344,465,547 
| 0-3 | 20,912,245 | 5-1 366,478,334 | 90-0 407,083,783 
| 0-1 | 15,191,860 2-4 598,915,133a| 94-6 633,690,071 


and £18,998 at the three dates, respectively, have been omitted. 
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rather than jhigher, than that obtainable on the best of 

“ gilt-edged ” industrial equities. 

The amount, status, market price and dividend yield of 
all the shares issued by the Big Five (whose total has not 
changed since the war) are shown in Table II below: 

TABLE Ii—Snares, 1939 anp 1944 


Yotal Amount | Pre- | 





. ere , Divi- | 
are Sr iion | = l | dend | sent | Yield 
é enomina tio: } > 
as | Authorised Issued | Called- “up | , | (994) Price 
. ; | ‘ow 
£ } & | /o 
Midland— | 
£12, £2 10s. paid.. | 34,428,948 |34, 428, 948 | 7,172, 6974) - 3-74 
{2 10s. fully paid. . 5,000,000 | 4,804,1924) 4,804,1924| $164 | 11/7 | 3-44 
£1 fully paid...... 5,771,052 3,181,731 | 3, 181, 31° : | 3:35 
Lloyds— 
“A” £5, fl paid.. | 72,500,000 (71,864,780 ‘14 aia |} 12 | 63/-} 3-81 
“3” fl (stock). . . 1,500,000 2 437,296 | | 1,437,296 } 5 | 29/- | 3°45 
| } \ 
Barclays j 
“A” £4 (stock).. 5,700,000 | 3,430,356 | 3,430,356 | 57/6 | oo 
“ B' ’ 41 (stock). . 11, 760,811 11,760, 811 | | ,_ | 34 
“C" £1 (stock). . [Sas os 00 | "967,050 | “667,050 | 34 | 82/ 
National Provincial— | 
“A” £5, 14s. paid 3,000,000 | 3,000,000 420,000 | | 55/6 | 3-78 
“B” £5, £1 paid.. | 48,000,000 (39,447,080 | 7,889,416 | >15 | 18/-— | 3°84 
fl, fully paid..... | 9,000,000 | 1,170,000 | 1,170,000 | | 90/- | 3-33 
Westminster— | 
£4, £1 paid ....... 30,000,000 /28,283,960 | 7,070,990 | 18 | 95/6 3°77 
£1 (stock) ........ | 3,000,000 | 2,249, 167 | 2,249,167 | 123  15/- 3°35 
None of the banks has anything but equity capital. Maxi- 


mum dividend stocks like Lloyds “B,” Barclays “A” and 
Westminster {£1 fully-paid rank equally with other issues 
by the banks concerned up to their contractual dividend 
limit. Much the greater part of the banks’ capital, however, 
is in partly-paid shares which have no theoretical dividend 
ceiling. Of the Big Five, only Barclays has an issued capital 
which is fully-paid ; whine the other banks, though fully- 
paid equity shares figure in the list, the larger issues usually 
take the form of shares with an uncalled liability of any- 
thing from four to seven times the amount paid up. And, 
as the table shows,.the market still exacts a premium for this 
risk, expressed in terms of a higher yield at existing prices. 
If the banks decided to increase their effective capital, a 
call on partly-paid shares would offer the first obvious line 
of attack. Thereafter, the banks might increase their issued 
capitals up to the “authorised” amounts on which they 
have already paid capital duty and then, if necessary, seek 
new capital-raising powers. The extent to which individual 
members of the Big Five might raise new capital within the 
limits of their present powers is indicated in Table III, to 
which figures of disclosed reserves have been appended. 


TABLE III—Capirat (CALLED uP 




















AND CALLABLE) AND 
RESERVES, DECEMBER 31, 1944 
od ey | 
Called-up | 
| Total Capital | Capital as \Reserve 
| per cent. of } as per 
—_ RR Re earn SA oe shee ta te ____} Declared | cent. of 
ank “| Reserve | Called- 
| Author- ; up 
| Author- Senad | Caliadin Issued 
. p| ised Capital 
ised | [Capital Capital 
| % [el ¢ |» 
Midland ..... 145, 200,000/42, 414 371) 15, 145; 21| 33-5 | 35-7 {14,110,609} 93-0 
OS” ee 174, 000,000/73,302,076 15, 810, 252} 21-4 21-6 {10,500,000} 66-4 
Barclays..... |20,000,000/15, 858, 217 |15, 858, 217; 79-3 | 100-0 11,250,000; 71-0 
Nat. Provinc’l}60,000,000 43, 617,080 | 9, 479, 416; 15-8} 21-7 | 9,479,416) 100-0 
Westminster . \33, 000,000 30, 533, 127 | % 320, 157; 28-2 | 30:5 9,320,157] 100 -0 
Certainly, ‘if ‘the banks desired new capital, they could 


raise very substantial amounts (given Treasury permission, 
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of course) without going beyond their existing powers. 
Lloyds and the National Provincial could increase their 
present. capital nearly fivefold and the Midland and the 
Westminster approximately threefold merely by calling up 
unpaid amounts on their partly-paid shares. Barclays, though 
its capital is fully-paid, could increase the total by one-fourth 
without going beyond its “authorised ” limit. 

Admittedly, it has not, in recent years, been the banks’ 
practic2 to increase their “internal” resources by raising 
new capital, but by making additions out of earnings to 
published reserves. These are maintained by the National 
Provincial and the Westminster at a total identical with 
called-up capital. The present proportion of reserve to capital 
varies with the other three members of the Big Five, from 
66 per cent in the case of Lloyds to 93 per cent in that 
of the Midland. Even, therefore, if published reserves were 
raised to 100 per cent of present capital in all cases, the 
accretion to total “internal” resources would not be con- 
siderable. The process, further, would take an-appreciable 
time ; for, to judge by their current practice, the banks 
prefer contingency accounts, with their elasticity and con- 
fidentiality, to published reserves as a repository for 
ploughed-back carnings. 

What is the case for increasing the banks’ capital if and 
when the authorities agree? The main argument, it may be 
urged, is that while the banks’ proposed commitments to 
the FCI and the ICFC, with their attendant publicity, may 
represent only a small addition in themselves to their 
engagements under ail headings, they come at a time when 
total capital and reserves have been allowed to fall to a 
much lower ratio of total liabilities than the orthodoxy of 
British banking has hitherto regarded as desirable. As 
Table I on page 184 shows, bank liabilities (and assets) have 
approxi imately doubled since 1933, the first complete year 
in the cheap money era, but there has been nothing like 
an equivalent increase in capital and reserves: 

Up to the beginning of the war, although capital and 
reserves had not increased commensurately with the 
expansion in banking business, all the Big Five had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the “customary” ratio of around 
5 per cent of total liabilities. But since 1939 the ratio has 
been nearly halved, and it is now under 3 per cent. An 
infusion of new capital would provide only a minor addition 
to the banks’ total resources—though it would bear a more 
sizeable proportion to their longer-term engagements. Its 
main purpose would be to sustain public confidence by 
restoring a former relationship which was rightly regarded 
as having psychological value. 

Such a decision might have another beneficial effect 
within the field of public relations. The addition to total 
earning power made by the new capital would be small, 
and some reduction in present dividend rates would be an 
inevitable consequence. That, however, would be no bad 
thing if it helped to spike the guns of some of the banks’ 
more biassed political critics and made it harder for the 
average citizen to draw misleading conclusions about the 
profitability of banking business. If and when the normal 
procedure of the capital market were again permissible, the 
banks could issue fresh capital to existing shareholders (or 
call up unpaid amounts in part or whole) in such a way 
that the reduction in overall rates of dividend was accom- 
panied by a small bonus in the terms of issue, by way of 
transferable rights. All issues could be made at a premium ; 
the visible reserves of the Banks would thus be raised by 
the amount of the premium. The idea certainly deserves 
serious consideration. 


Cohen Committee Evidence 


HE Cohen Committee, appointed in June, 1943, to con- 

sider what major amendments are desirable in the 
Companies Act, concluded the examination of unofficial 
witnesses some two months ago and is now drafting its 
report. In the course of 26 sittings approximately 100 
witnesses were questioned on the subject matter of some 
§0 written memoranda. Of the total number of witnesses 
some three-quarters represented 30 odd institutions, official 
bodies, or associations. The bulk of the remainder were 
members of the legal profession, but two companies, 
“Shell” and ICI, gave evidence, as did the editors of 
The Economist and The Financial News. 


The terms of reference of the Committee concluded with 
the instruction: 


and, in particular, to review the requirements prescribed im 
regard to the formation and affairs of companies and the safe- 
guards afforded for investors and for the public interest. 
In the view of The Economist, the concluding phrase, 
here placed in italics, is the crucial point of the whole 
instruction to the Committee, and it is from this stand- 
point that the evidence tendered should be considered. 
It is a regrettable fact, but one symptomatic of the general 
outlook on economic problems, that almost all the witnesses 
disregarded this phrase altogether or, if they did not, spoke 
as though it meant the interest of some section of the public 
not specifically mentioned in the terms of reference. There 
were exceptions, but they were few. There are a number 
of cases where the representatives of institutions made 
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suggestions which were in the public interest, even although 
they might be troublesome to the institutions themselves. 
Much of the evidence was of a detailed and technical char- 
acter, often very valuable in itself, but with no bearing on 
the larger questions involved. Perhaps even more was de- 
signed to continue the status quo because to change it 
would remove from established concerns an advantage 
which they at present possess. Thus the banker, the invest- 
ment trust manager and the issuing house are against 
virtually every suggestion for increasing the amount of 
information given to the public. The banker can get the 
facts if he wants them, and it is the business of the invest- 
ment managers to acquire such information as they can 
in advance of the public. Similarly it is contended 
that any detailed information about company results, 
or even the publication of the earnings of some 
companies, would be harmful because, when the profits 
were high, competition would be encouraged. Some- 
times, to clinch the argument, it is suggested that the com- 
petition would be foreign. Fortunately, some of the private 
individuals giving evidence were able to tell the Committee, 
from a wide experience, that there was very little ground 
for supposing that competitors would wait until the pub- 
lication of accounts to discover the main outlines of the 
position of any firm in which they were interested. It is, 
obviously, impossible, in advance of the publication of their 
report, to know the views of the Committee on these 
points. 


The Economist, both in its written and oral evidence to 
the Cohen Committee, and in the series of articles which 
it published in the spring and summer of 1942, set out to 
demonstrate that a reform of company affairs is necessary 
in the interest of the public as a whole. Most of the reforms 
sought will benefit certain sectional interests, but they are 
not sought for that reason and, if the sectional interests 
conflict with the public interest, the latter must prevail. 
This is, of course, subject to equal treatment being accorded 
as between individual members of the sectional interest 
and to the general principle that legislation shall not be 
retroactive. 
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A very simple instance will suffice to demonstrate the 
principle. Let it be admitted that to disclose the profits of 
the XYZ Co. will lead to an increase in competition and q 
fall in the company’s profits. This can only come about by 
an increase in the supply of the products concerned and a 
fall in their price per unit. That is to say, new savings 
will be directed into a channel where the return to be 
obtained is above the average. Under conditions of free 
competition, they will continue to flow into that channe] 
until the return is average and, when that point is reached, 
prices will be as low as is reasonably possible with a sub- 
stantial benefit to the consumer. Further, the presence of 
competition will have driven some of the producers to effect 
economies in costs, so further benefiting the general public, 

Under a system of purely private enterprise, the desira- 
bility of having some means of securing a rational distri- 
bution of new savings would be a sufficient reason for 
seeking increased publicity for company affairs. But no one 
seriously supposes that there will be no state intervention 
in the post-war years. To quote from the memorandum 
of evidence submitted by The Economist: 

One of the most important ways in which the Government 
can inform itself about the economic condition of the country 
is through the records provided by company finance, which 
are also indispensable as registering the effects of Government 
policy. 

It is no answer to this argument to contend, as some wit- 
nesses did, that the Government would want more informa- 
tion than could be disclosed in published accounts, and 
that the proper way of obtaining it is through the Census 
of Production or through trade organisations. The methods 
are not mutually exclusive. But any special investigation 
involves time and labour and form filing. The great advan- 
tage of financial accounts is that every firm compiles them 
in any case. The Government would not require to ask for 


information in any more detail than is already supplied to 


the management in any well-conducted business, and the 
purely financial particulars to be assembled from properly 
presented company accounts provide a manageable amount 
of data which would be very useful in the formulation 
of general economic policy, as well as to individual investors 
and their advisers. 


. 


With these objects in view, The Economist in its 
evidence concentrated its attention largely upon securing 
really informative accounts compiled in a standard form, 
and expressed the view that the law should 

define . . . such terms as depreciation, reserves, re-investment 

of em and the like, so that they may be used by economic 

policy. 


There is so far no indication of the action that the Cohen 
Committee may take in this matter, but it is interesting 
to consider the attitude of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. On the one hand, as pointed out in The 
Economist, this body is proceeding to a series of definitions 
which,.if less than perfect, is a very valuable foundation 
and deserves legal backing as a first approximation to a 
solution of the problem. On the other hand, the Institute 
objects, almost violently, to standardisation. 

There appears to be a misunderstanding, or at least 
a difference, in the use of words. What is required is, first, 
that definitions should be agreed for all items appearing 
in published (and for that matter unpublished) accounts ; 
second, that, whatever the scope of the information, un- 
like things should not be added together in an omnibus 
item—with an exception for items too small to be signi- 
cant ; and, third, that a small number of prescribed forms 
should be laid down with the object of ensuring that the 
figures, defined as prescribed, should be _ intelligibly 
assembled. It is difficult to see what the accountants can 
find objectionable in such a programme. 

As for the extent of the information required, The 
Economist suggested a much extended statement of 
turnover and costs from all public companies and _ ll 
private companies controlled by public companies. This 
should include full trading, profit-and-loss and appreciation 
accounts which would disclose the cost to the company 
of each of the main constituents of its expenses. 

With the possible exception of some very large concerns, 
which ought to submit accounts for each main branch of 
their activity, it seems desirable to judge the efficiency of 
the management by the results secured from the whole com- 
plex of operations under its control. But the shareholder, 
and at least equally the public and the Government, are 
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entitled to know the niain divisions of expenditure—what is 

t on wages, materials, power; how much it costs to 
sll the product and to administer the concern. The total 
remuneration of directors, on the one hand, and of principal 
officers, on the other, ought to be disclosed, though there 
js no reason why the total income of individuals should bz 
sated, since it serves little purpose other than curiosity. 
At the same time, contracts which involve the company in 
substantial payments to retiring directors and officers ought 
to be disclosed. 


. 


While leaning with special emphasis on the need for an 

improved profit-and-loss account and a more informative 
palance-sheet, the evidence of The Economist stated a case 
for increased information on all aspects of company affairs. 
In particular, directors—and auditors so far as their duties 
extend—should on all such occasions as reconstructions, 
new issues and amalgamations be required to give a sum- 
mary of the position of the company as they see it, dis- 
dosing all the major elements which they have under 
consideration. Further, much more accurate information 
should be available about the nature of a company’s 
activities. 

Several witnesses, questioned about the value of increased 
information, replied that there was no general demand 
for it or that shareholders do not make use of the facilities 
which already exist or are incapable of understanding even 
the simplest form of accounts. As for the questions of 
general demand and the ignorance of shareholders, it may 
be admitted that there is some truth in both contentions. 
It has frequently been argued that there should be a 
permanent body devoted to representing shareholders.) But 
it is relevant to point out that there was no “ general 
demand ” for universal education among the illiterate. It 
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is the duty of the authorities to see thut the information is 
available. Once it is there, it is beyond question that the 
investor and the general body of brokers, bankers and 
other advisers, including the press, will use it. 

To sum up, the provision of adequate information will 
increase the rational element in industrial investment and 
enable savings to be directed where they will most benefit 
the community, what is “ benefit” being decided by the free 
choice of consumers through the machinery of the market. 
It will also enable the public at large—or such members 
as are interested—to exercise a general oversight over the 
doings of those in control of industrial units. To leave those 
in charge of a business—even when, as is now rare in large 
concerns, they are the owners of the capital employed— 
wholly without any check on their activities until collapse 
impends is against the interests of the public, the workers 
and ihe investors who own the capital. Moreover, it is also 
against the interest of the management itself, since the 
impersonal stimulant (or deterrent) of full publicity is 
likely to be much less distasteful than direct Government 
intervention, which in many cases is the alternative. 

It is only the blindest businessman who nowadays does 
not recognise the inevitability of a growing volume of 
contact between industry and the Government, representing 
the community. These contacts can be relatively loose and 
general, the Government concerning itself in the main with 
the economic climate and leaving individual business to 
conduct their own affairs, or it can be detailed and rigid. 
Much fuller publicity for the operations of industry is an 
essential element in the first alternative—whether as a means 
of collecting data on which general policy can be based or 
as a method of observing the results. Those businessmen, or 
their professional advisers, who, by blocking the way to 
fuller publicity, make the more liberal solution more 
difficult, are digging the graves of their order 


Business Notes 


Disclosure of French Assets 


The recent visit of M René Pléven, the French Finance 
Minister, to London has had one concrete result: an agree- 
ment by which the British and French Governments will 
keep each other informed on the property held by French 
and British subjects in Britain and France respectively. 
Sir John Anderson, referring to this agreement in the 
House of Commons this week, stressed the importance 
which the French Government attach to the enforcement 
of measures taken by them for the purpose of controlling 
French foreign assets and ensuring that they are used in 
the best interests of the country. The agreement reached 
between the two Governments is one “in principle” only, 
and its operation must await the mutual reinstatement of 
property interests interrupted by the war. 

Although the agreement places a mutual obligation on the 
two parties, it will obviously prove largely one-sided in its 
early operation, since there are few British assets hidden in 
France. The information on French assets in Great Britain 
will be given by the Custodian for Enemy Property, who 
is in possession of all the data; it will not be divulged directly 
by the British banks with which the assets are maintained. 
It is understood that the US authorities are making the 
same facilities available to the French Government. 

The breach of confidence that the disclosure of ir 
vidual—as distinct from global—bank accounts and security 
holdings involves is regrettable. It should certainly not 
become a precedent if London’s position as an international 
banking centre is not to be prejudiced. This is not to 
condone the activities of those who would evade the ex- 
change regulations and taxes of their own countries. But, 
in principle, the tracing and punishing of offenders is a 
matter for the Government of the country in which the 
offence has been committed. An exception in the particular 
case of France at this precise moment may have seemed 
justified to the British Government. To the financial com- 
munity it provides a most unfortunate precedent. 


* * * 


Bretton Woods Under Fire 


The US Congress will next week begin its consideration 
of legislative proposals to give effect to the Bretton Woods 
agreement. Part of the preparatory lobbying by opposition 
Interests is a long and detailed criticism of the Bretton 


Woods proposals by the American Bankers’ Association. 
Although the bankers do not wish to reject the scheme 
altogether—since they see in it a promising forerunner of 
other useful attempts at international co-operation—the 
amendments they suggest would in effect take all the reality 
owt of the Bretton Woods Final Act. 

The bankers’ criticisms are familiar. They argue that the 
International Monetary Fund would merely be an infla- 
tionary agency, and would hamper the cause of real adjusi- 
ments (balanced budgets, stabilisation of currencies, etc.) 
that must underpin any internationally stable system. There- 
fore, they would sweep away altogether the International 
Monetary Fund part of the scheme, but would give the 
Reconstruction Bank power to make loans for the specific 
purpose of currency stabilisation. They stress, quite rightly, 
that the world other than the United States will emerge from 
this war with large gold and US dollar reserves, and that for 
sound borrowers in need of dollars the capital market in the 
United States will extend a warm welcome. They specify the 
recent loan arranged for the Netherlands Government, and 
repeat the familiar invitation to Great Britain to come and 
fill its needs in the American market. In order to make 
approach to that market easier, they recommend the repeal 
of the Johnson Act which now bars the door to defaulters on 
1914-18 war debts. 


It may, perhaps, be unkind to take these views of the 
Association’s Economic Policy Commission as reflecting the 
general body of banking opinion in the United States. They 
cannot, however, be dismissed as wholly unrepresentative. 
The bankers, forgetting the 1920’s, are evidently convinced 
that the task of providing the world with the required supply 
of short-term dollar credits in the difficult post-war period, 
can be safely left to them. They appreciate none of the 
abnormalities of that period, they fail to realise the import- 
ance of providing a centre where international monetary 
policies can be discussed and co-ordinated. They would 
presumably leave that co-ordination to the automatic work- 
ing of a system in which the dollar, once more a full gold 
currency, would be the anchor to which other currencies 
would be tied. Nothing could be more remote than this 
from the expansionist (or in American banking language, 
“ inflationist ”) theme of the Bretton Woods proposals. 
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The Black Market 


From time to time, the black market, particularly in 
food and drink, provides a news item. So much has been 
written lately, that the Minister of Food has made a state- 
ment on the subject. It is good to*hear from him that the 
quantity of food disposed of illegally is only a small percen- 
tage of the total supply, and that the Ministry’s organisation 
for catching offenders has the situation in hand. 

The right soil for a black market is composed of two 
elements. One is the smallness of the basic minimum pro- 
vided by official ration, and the other is the willingness of the 
ordinary consumer to resort to illegal methods of supple- 
menting it. While the British ration represents a marked 
reduction in consumption compared with before the war, 
it is nonetheless a reasonable, if uninteresting, minimum. 
Again, there is a strong British tradition that the Govern- 
ment is backed up by the people. It would patently be 
absurd to pretend that this attitude is that of the entire 
population, but it is that of the vast majority. 

The few who do take part in the black market, in what- 
ever capacity, cannot be condoned. Their participation 
should be punished ruthlessly whenever it is discovered. 
And, it should be remembered, it is consumers themselves 
who can deal the deadliest blow to the back market by 
setting their faces with the utmost determination against any 
illegal food transaction, however small and insignificant it 
may appear. 


+ * 


Supplies of Industrial Diamonds 


The anti-trust action against the diamond .monopoly, 
initiated by the United States Department of Justice late 
last month, appears to be aimed at the monopolistic control 
of industrial diamonds rather than against that of gem 
diamonds, which came into existence with the agreement 
between the South African Diamond Producers’ Associa- 
tion and the Government of South Africa in 1932. During 
the inter-war period, the output of industrial diamonds 
generally exceeded the demand for them—they are pro- 
duced jointly, though in varying proportions, with gem 
stones. There was then no apparent restriction on sales and 
both diamond producers and their syndicate had to carry 
heavy stocks. ’ 

When war broke out, the diamond industry voluntarily 
agreed to supply the growing needs of the Allied war 
industries at pre-war prices, This promise appears to have 
been fulfilled. True, world production of diamonds—some 
four-fifths of which are industrial diamonds—fell, accord- 
ing to the US Bureau of Mines, from a peak of 13,013,000 
metric carats in 1940 to the war-time “low” of 8,140,000 
carats in 1943. Stocks of “ industrials,” accumulated before 
the war, however, prevented a shortage of supplies, although 
consumption rose by leaps and bounds. There were 
private compiaints in the United States last year that the 
quality of the available industrial diamonds was deterior- 
ating. This has been confirmed by the official US Bureau 
of Mines in its latest annual diamond review, but the 
Bureau added that “research and experience prove that 
the grades available are satisfactory substitutes.” Mean- 
while there is evidence that, on the instance of the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board, production of industrial dia- 
monds was increased in 1944. Increases in production have 
been reported in British West, South-West and South 
Africa, but so far reliable production figures for these areas 
are not available. The Belgian Congo, the largest supplier of 
industrial. diamonds, however, produced in 1944, accord- 
ing to official Belgian sources, some 7,000,000 carats, against 
§,900,000 carats in 1943, and is striving to produce 
10,000,000 carats in 1945. 


A shortage of supplies in the near future appears thus 
out of question, and Mr S. W. Hofman, the chief of the 
United States War Production Board’s Diamond Division, 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is herety given that an interim dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, 


has been declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines 
Limited, payable March 15, 1945, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, February 15, 1945. 
By Order of the Beard, 
Toronto, J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 


January 31, 1945. 
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recently pointed out that adequate supplies will be ayaj). 
able in the first half of this year to meet the increased 
demand, and that new supply arrangements would be dis. 
cussed around the middle of 1945. It is thus doubtfy) 
whether there is enough evidence of monopolistic restraints 
of trade in industrial diamonds. It is, of course, conceivable 
that the monopolistic powers of the industry may be abuseq 
after the war. The demand for industrial diamonds hag 
now risen to a rate at which the output of gem stones 
may be inconveniently high, unless the proportions jp 
which they are produced can be readily adjusted. For 
number of years, however, producers and their syndicate 
will find themselves in a Strong position to absorb apn 
over-production of gem stones, for their stocks have beep 
largely liquidated during the war. 


x * * 


Future of Steel 


Sir Alexander Dunbar, chairman of the English Stee} 
Corporation sketched the post-war setting in which he 
expects the iron and steel industry to operate in an address 
delivered in Sheffield on January 30th. He suggested that 
Government intervention in industry is inevitable and that, 
if the industry is to be allowed to run its own affairs within 
the limits of national policy, it must be able to show that it 
is competent to do so. Sir Alexander said that plans for the 
rehabilitation of the industry had already been formulated, 
but he did not divulge their nature. 

Like many generalisations, Sir Alexander’s statement is 
unexceptionable. There is no reason why, within the frame- 
work of national policy, the steel industry should not be 
allowed to run its own affairs, especially if it demonstrates its 
competence to do so. There is some indication that he expects 
it to be able to operate within wide limits, for he is said to 
have expressed the view, for example, that trade agreements 
between Governments in pre-war days were not nearly so 
beneficial to this country as international cartels—such as the 
steel cartels—arranged between industrialists. In the matter 
of competence, again, much will depend on the nature of 
the plans drawn up by the industry for its rehabilitation and 
on the manner in which these are carried out. So long as 
these plans are withheld from the public it is impossible to 
judge their adequacy ; there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not permit their publication in outline in the 
same way as it has permitted the publication of the plans 
of the cotton and other industries. There is far too much 
secrecy about steel. 


*x * *x 


Aims of the Cotton Industry 


In a recent address to the Oldham and District Textile 
Society, the chairman of the Cotton Board, Sir Raymond 
Streat, outlined a policy for the cotton industry. First, in 
his view, is the need for the “ right outlook ” in the industry. 
Next, Sir Raymond was concerned with organisation ; the 
Cotton Board, employers, trade associations and trade unions 
should all be brought to a “concert pitch of efficiency and 
vigour”; further, there is need for groupings within the 
industry, horizontally or vertically. Thirdly, Sir Raymond 
urged a “thorough-going reform of labour arrangements.” 
Fourthly, the relationship between production and distribu- 
tion must be put on a basis that will ensure greater efficiency 
in both branches. Fifthly, Government policy should be 
designed to encourage the re-equipment and modernisation 
of the industry, and, lastly, it should give the industry a 
“ fair chance of trading at a profit.” 

Sir Raymond’s six-point policy is essentially a statement 
of aims. It would be interesting to know how far the industry 
has already gone in preparing detailed plans for their 
fulfilment. 

* 7 * 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth Contracts 


It was recently reported that the cotton trades unions 
were preparing to app'y for higher wages. The possi- 
bility of an increase in labour costs without any corre- 
sponding advance in controlled prices for yarn and cloth 


led almost to a standstill in business in Manchester. As a | 


result, Sir Frank Platt, the Cotton Controller, wrote last 
week to spinners, doublers and manufacturers, po‘nt'ng out 
that hitherto, whenever the Minister of Supply had made 
a new Order changing controlled prices for yarn and cloth, 
a clause had been inserted permitting the completion of 
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existing contracts at the controlled prices ruling when the 
contracts were booked. Sir Frank continued: 

I intend on any future occasion when the Minister decides 
to change the controlled prices to recommend that such safe- 
guarding clause shall be omitted so that as soon as the new 
Order comes into force the new prices will be the only ones at 
which controlled goods can change hands, whatever contracts 
may have been made beforehand. 

This action by the Controller has caused a good deal of 
comment, but it is recognised that something had to be 
done, for most spinners and manufacturers have sold their 
output six months ahead. The Controller has emphasised 
that he does not contemplate a provision in contracts that 
the price shall be changed solely by reason of a change in 
costs, but only if and when a new Order is made. He has 
been advised that it is no protection to producers to make 
contracts submit to a “ wage variation clause,” and, in fact, 
the use of such a clause might be considered a breach of 
existing Orders. The way is now clear for business to be 
resumed, and it is expected that many contracts will 
shortly be placed in yarn and cloth to cover the export 
allocations for the first quarter of the year. 


* *x * 


National Bank of Belgium 


On January 11, 1945, the National Bank of Belgium 
made up the first return of its position since the liberation 
of the country. The delay in resuming the returns was 
partly due to the outstanding differences between the 
Belgian and French central banks regarding the Belgian 
gold handed over to the Germans by the Bank of France 
during the occupation. When that difference was settled by 
complete restitution to Belgium of an equivalent amount 
of gold, the way was clear for the publication of the first 
return. The main items, together with comparable data from 
the last return to be published before the German occupa- 
tion of Brussels, are given in the following table: 


(In million Belgian francs) 


May 9, Jan. 11, 
1940 1945 

Gold and foreign exchange......... 23,248 33,067 

IS OA GAVALTICES... . 6ccs vccceeces 4,944 2,970 

RINNE BO GMMMD . . 6 oe oe wis ohineeeie ae 52,551 

NE TN aed Sik a rata lorerdine eneiaiena 29,776 42,713 
Current Accounts— 

SRNR So ats tiated ialp MGSO as, owas 3 2 

car on gS y il ais Gland 902 3,546 


The gold reserve has been revalued at the new parity of 
Frs. 49,318,082 per kilo, which produced a surplus of 
Frs. 10,493 million. This item is held temporarily to the 
credit of a special Treasury account, and will be applied 
to the reduction of the National Bank’s advances to the 
State as soon as the new Belgian franc parity receives legal 
sanction. 

Of the total advances to the State, the main sub-items are 
Frs. 11.447 million lent during the occupation (in the main 


to finance German occupation costs), Frs. 1,276 million lent . 


to the Government while in London (of which Frs. 1.000 
million was actually spent in Belgium), Frs. 6,558 million 
advances to the State made since the liberation and 
Frs. 8,657 million advances representing the counterpart of 
Belgian currency made available to the Allied troops during 
their operations on Belgian territory. 


* 


The latest note circulation, Frs. 42,712 million, compares 
with a figure of about Frs. 100,000 million just before the 
violent contraction effected through the exchange of notes. 
Of the latest circulation, Frs. 28,500 million results from 
the exchange of old notes—the initial conversion of 
Frs. 2,000 per head producing Frs. 14,500 million, a further 
Frs. 13,000 million being the product of the second release 
made a fortnight after the first, and the balance of about 
Frs. 000 million being released for meeting special cases 
of individual hardship, such as help to the “ bombed-out.” 
The balance of the latest note circulation is in the main 
the product of advances made by the National Bank to the 
State, the principal item being advances to provide Belgian 
currency required by the Allied armies. It is the expenditure 
of the Allied troops in Belgium which, since the liberation, 
has provided the main expansionist element in the circula- 
tion, and, since the volume of consumer goods available 
for the Belgian population has fallen rather than increased 
during this period, it is this expenditure which must bear 
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the responsibility for the resurgence of the black market 
and for other inflationary symptoms which, it had been 
hoped, the original deflationary purge would banish for 
good. 

As the troops move from Belgium into Germany, this 
pressure on the circulation and the price system will tend 
to disappear, and as foodstuffs and materials come into the 
country, it should be possible to proceed to further releases 
of blocked deposits representing the old notes. Even with 
this unexpected spanner thrown in the works of the currency 
deflation, the feat of cutting the note circulation by more 
than half represents a real achievement. But for this measure 
and the parallel blocking of bank accounts, the price situa- 
tion in Belgium tcday wouid be far more out of hand than 
it is. There is now reasonable assurance that as goods 
begin to flow into the country, the exchange value of the 
Belgian franc will be safeguarded—not, it should be added, 
through any deflation of wages, prices and the national 
income, but through stabilisation of these items at approxi- 
mately the levels at which they were found at the time of 
the liberation and by adjustment of the circulating medium 
to that prevailing level. 


x x *x 


UK-Belgian Trade 


Three new Trading with the Enemy Orders published 
at the close of last week have removed the Trading with 
the Enemy regulations which previously blocked trading 
and financial relations between the United Kingdom and 
Belgium. The orders, which became effective on the first 
of this month, free all new monies and other assets: de- 
posited here by Belgian nationals from the claims of the 
Custodian for Enemy Property. Belgian assets previously 
vested with the Custodian are not automaticaily freed, but 
the responsibility for freeing them now rests with the 
Belgian authorities, whose responsibility it is to see that 
the assets in question are free from enemy taint. When 
satisfied on this point, they make the necessary request to 
the Custodian, who since the agreement of last October 
has automatically released the assets. Until the beginning of 

















LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1944 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital ai a 15,810,252 
} Reserve Fund ‘ Ses per 10,500,000 
| Current, Deposit, and other Accounts 820,306,838 
Acceptances nee oul ‘ciate ‘cal 40,376 
' Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obli- 
gations 30,260,776 


ASSETS 
Cash, in hand, with the Bank of England and 


with the Reserve Bank of India oe 93,628,018 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks 

in the British Isles 31,969,611 
Money at Call and Short Notice 35,433,122 
Balances with Banks abroad 2,870,538 
Bills Discounted 26,540,180 


Treasury Deposit Receipts ... oni 

Investments at or under Market Value 

Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary 
Companies:— 


315,000,000 
204,087,424 








The National Bank of Scotland Limited 3,124,009 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 

Bank Limited ewe 600,000 
Indian Premises Company Limited 54,502 


Loans and Advances oe 

Other Assets and Accounts 

Bank Premises ins sian ove ee 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &c. 


104,385,952 
22,066,860 
6,856,874 
30,301,152 
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this month, anyone going to Belgium had to take notes to 
meet expenses. From’ now on banking facilities will be 
available. Commercial transactions have also been freed, 
though they, remain subject to other British regulations, 
such as the grant of export and import licences and to the 
more acute physical restrictions due to the shortages of 
goods and shipping. Payments between the sterling and the 
Belgian franc area will remain subject to the British ex- 
change control regulations and to the parallel restrictions 
to free convertibility applied in Belgium since the liberation. 

These various measures represent the first freeing of finan- 
cial and commercial relations between the United Kingdom 
and a liberated country. They are of exceptional interest 
and significance for that reason. The machinery is now 
ready to handle and finance the commerce that will begin 
to flow between the sterling and Belgian franc areas as 
soon as the existing physical obstacles to such trade are 
removed. 


Local Loan Rates 


Last week’s debate on the second reading of the Local 
Loans Biil was chiefly of interest for the explanation by the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury of the manner in which 
the Local Loans Fund would operate. There would be three 
departments concerned with the applications for loans. 
The sanction of the Ministry of Health would be necessary 
in order to ensure that the object of the loan was a desir- 
able one. The Capital Issues Committee would be con- 
cerned with the question of priorities—seeing to it, for 
example, that a loan to build a new Town Hall was not 
sanctioned when there was still desperate need for new 
working-class houses. Thirdly, the Public Works Loans 
Board would be concerned with the question of the security 
for the loan. 

The initial scale of rates for loans raised through the 
local loans fund, which it is intended to charge, is as follows: 
for periods not exceeding five years, 2 per cent; for five 
to ten year loans, 2} per cent; up to fifteen years, 2} per 
cent ; up to thirty years, 3 per cent ; upward of thirty years, 
3k per cent. These are almost precisely the rates at which 
the Government is borrowing at the present time. An 
additional charge of 4s. per cent will be made over the loans 
as a whoie in order to cover expenses of administration. 


7 * 


Life Office Investments 


Some interesting data on the investment policy of 
British life insurance offices during the war years is to be 
found in a paper read recently before the Insurance Insti- 
tute of London by Mr L. Brown, FIA, of the Prudential 
Assurance Company. Mr Brown has analysed the distribu- 
tion of assets of twelve large companies for the years 1938, 
1940 and 1943. Two major features emerge. The first, and 
by far the more important, is the growth in the offices’ gilt- 
edged holdings by £173 million to £412 million at the end 
of 1943. At this level these holdings represent 39.08 per 
cent of total assets, compared with only 26.56 per cent at 
the end of 1938. The second feature is the growth in the item 
“stock and shares,” which has risen:from £149 million 
in 1938 to £158 million in 1943, although the total at the 
latter date equalled only 14.99 per cent of total assets, com- 
pared with 16.57 per cent in 1938. Approximately 55 per 
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cent of the 1943 total is in ordinary shares, whilst about 60 
per cent of the increase in the combined item during the 
five years is in this class. 

Both the rises in gilt-edged holdings and in equities are 
regarded by Mr Brown as an inevitable accompaniment of 
war-time finance and a closed economy. He would not seem 
to be a wholehearted equity fan. Discussing the trend jn 
industrial finance to replace prior charges by Ordinary 
shares, he says: 

Generally speaking, the extension of such a trend is not 

likely to meet with the approval of life companies, who 

have little desire at the present time to increase their holdings 
of equities at the expense of their investments in good fixed 
interest prior charges. 
He is also at pains to point out that the increases in hold- 
ings of equities “ principally reflect an effort to replace, in 
part, the high yielding securities which have been redeemed.” 

When it comes to a discussion of investment prospects, 
however, it would appear to be the gilt-edged outlook 
which is chiefly exercising the offices; since gilt-edged 
securities now form a large proportion of assets, this js 
hardly surprising. Mr Brown did not positively declare his 
expectation that interest rates will rise when physical controls 
are relaxed. But it is in that direction that his thoughts 
are moving. For he says: 


Should it arise that we have to face a depreciation of 
market values owing to a substantial change in the general 
level of interest rates, I feel that, if the problem is sufficiently 
acute, it will be necessary to weigh carefully the desirability 
of ignoring current market prices for redeemable gilt-edged 
securities. 

Anticipating the charge that such a policy would be similar 
to that of the nudist monarch who pretended to be fully 
clothed, Mr Brown points out that the alternative would be 
to “ withhold from the current generation of policy-holders 
an equitable share of the emerging surplus by way of 
bonus.” In practice, the extent of the problem, if it arises, 
will depend on the extent to which the offices have lent 
long in a war which has, generally speaking, been financed 
short. But on this matter no figures are available. 


* * * 


Argentine Rail Improvement ? 


The payment by two Argentine railway companies of a 
further full year’s debenture arrears may be partly attri- 
buted to the recent special and temporary exchange con- 
cessions. The two debenture stocks in question are the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific 44 per cent and the Argentine 
Great Western 5 per cent, and payment on them has now 
been brought up to January 1, 1941, and April 1, 1941, re- 
spectively. But the fact that these payments caught the 
market by surprise indicates that the railways may be 
anticipating some increase in their earnings. Weekly receipts 
show considerable increases over the comparable figures 
for last year; but any major improvement must depend on 
checking the rise in costs; these have so far risen with 


‘ almost equal rapidity. Fuel forms a major item of cost, 


and there are hopes that the end of the war may bring 
reductions in its present high price. 

At the same time, the news that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is to impose a post-war system of import control will 
be received by the railways with mixed feelings. Argen- 
tina’s gold and foreign exchange holdings at present total 
3,800 million pesos but the intended industrial expansion 
will cost considerably more than this. The main purpose 
of import control must be to give priority to al] types of 
capital equipment. This might suggest that the import needs 
of British-owned railways will receive early and special 
consideration, since most of their rolling-stock is very old 
and much of it is likely to be, in a short time, almost un- 
usable. However, everything depends on whether the Argen- 
tine Government will permit the railways to charge adequate 
rates, or will otherwise help them, tc make such replace- 
ment; and on the terms and conditions under which 
replacement is allowed. 


os * * 


British-American Tobacco 


The net profits of British-American Tobacco Company 
for the year ended September 30, 1944, after deducting 
all expenses and taxation, are about 2} per cent higher 
at £3,404,027 against £3,321,735. The ordinary dividend 
is maintained at 10.84 per cent, tax free, absorbing 
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{2,57397575 and general reserve receives £250,000 against 
ail. The ordinary dividend is covered by earnings of 11.9 per 
cent, tax free, against 11.5 per cent, tax free. 

Net liquid assets, excluding inter-company items and 
employees’ benevolent fund, are down by some £2,500,000, 
from £13,305,004 to £10,786,480. The most significant 
changes in the balance-sheet are an increase of over £3 
million in debtors and £700,000 in stock, offset by a fall of 
over £3 million in Government securities and tax reserve 
certificates and £900,000 in cash. This shift of emphasis 
may indicate preparations for post-war trade. 

The absence both of a cénsolidated balance-sheet and of 
any detailed profit-and-loss account figures makes it 
almost impossible to know what year-by-year changes take 
place in BAT”s position. BAT controls numerous subsidiary 
companies, doing business all over the world in the pro- 
duction and sale of tobacco, from whom its revenue 1s 
largely derived. Only the dividends actually received from 
these subsidiaries are shown in the net profits, and their 
undistributed profits, which may be very considerable, are 
not shown. The balance-sheet shows investments in sub- 
sidiary and associated companies at over £34 million, which 
includes assets of £10 million odd in enemy and enemy- 
occupied territory ; nevertheless, the auditors state that 
these investment possess, in the aggregate, a value largely 
in excess of the figures shown in the balance-sheet. This 
information, and the strong free reserves of over £5 million 
which BAT itself possesses, do at least indicate the very 
strong position of the group. It is likely that the end of 
the war will open up wider markets to BAT. 


a * ® 


Miners’ Welfare 


The Miners’ Welfare Commission is planning to put into 
operation, as soon as possible, the programme which was 
interrupted by the war. The building of pithead baths is a 
first priority in this programme, for, as the Commission 
points out in a report “ Miners’ Welfare Looks Forward,” 

the provision of adequate welfare facilities at the pithead 

must influence not only the miner’s opinion of his working 

environment, but his general social status and outlook, and 

also the attitude of boys towards entering the industry. 
At the present time, out of about 1000 collieries, 362 col- 
lieries employing about two-thirds of the labour force, pro- 
vide baths. The Commission aims to complete the pro- 
gramme within ten years of the general resumption of 
building. It also plans to extend the building of canteens, 
which are financed out of the Baths Fund, and suggests 
that where desirable, collieries should provide laundries at 
the pithead. 

As part of its general scheme for improving amenities and 
making living, as well as working, conditions, more attrac- 
tive, the Commission is urging its district committees to 
establish clubs, centres and playing-fields, and in coopera- 
tion with local education authorities to arrange for classes 
and discussion groups. Education is one of the foremost 
of the Commission’s activities. Up to December 31, 1943, 
{1.1 million had been spent in grants for educational pur- 
poses—school buildings and equipment, scholarships and 
safety instruction. 


Miners’ Welfare is financed by a levy on output which 
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now stands at Id. per ton. The continued decline in output 
is having adverse effects on the state of the Fund, and may 
mean that the Commission will have to “go slow” in its 
schemes. This would be very regrettable, and it may be that 
supplementary means of financing these very important 
welfare measures will have to be found. 


* * * 


Report to Foreign Bondholders 


The latest report of the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders confirms that the Council has made representations 
(acting in regard to Germany in harmony with the Com- 
mittee of British Long and Medium-Term Creditors of 
Germany) to the Government urging it to do its utmost to 
ensure that the arrangements made with enemy govern- 
ments should give full consideration to the claims for service 
of pre-war foreign loans. Public long-term loans to enemy 
and enemy-occupied governments, states and municipali- 
ties normally coming within the scope of the Council’s 
activities are estimated at £400 million. 

The very size of this figure, together with the detailed 
record of the Council’s individual successes and failures 
during 1944, indicate that despite the redemptions and re- 
quisitionings of overseas debt which the war has brought, 
the Council will have plenty of scope for its activities in 
the future. The trend of recent thought, indeed, has been 
in the direction of broadening the scope of the Council 
to include company investments in foreign countries and to 
strengthen the official backing for the wider organisation. 
In the recent debate in the House of Commons on over- 
seas investments, Mr Richard Law, Minister of State, took 
the view that existing boards of directors already provided 
sufficient representation and protection for investors’ in- 
terests. That view overlooks the cases, which are becoming 
increasingly frequent, where intervention by a foreign 
Government, generally on political grounds, renders both 
an investment unprofitable and the directors of the company 
concerned quite powerless. In such cases, it is hard to be- 
lieve that representation and protest by a central body with 


official backing would not be more effective than the present 
set-up. 


Shorter Notes 


The revenue, after taxation, of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company for the year 1944 amounts to 
£15,679,000, against £15,672,000 for 1943. The ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 2.5 per cent, and war-time con- 
tingencies are again allocated £400,000. The preliminary 
figures indicate little change in the company’s position 
compared with last year. 


* 


Regrettably, owing to an error, one sentence in Mr Gates’s 
speech at the annual meeting of Tecalemit, Limited, was 
incorrectly reported in The Economist of February 3rd. 
The sentence in question should have read: “ During the 
year under review both our London and Scottish factories 
and the factories operated by the Coventry Repetition Com- 
pany, Limited, have been working to full capacity,” etc., etc. 















The gross revenue amounted to £121,418. 
amounting to £31,964 the net profit is £89,454. 










an indicated appreciation of £701,497 over book cost. 






bearing securities. 





BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED. 


Summary of the Directors’ Report for the year ended 3\st December, 1944, and of the accompanying 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 


DIRECTORS’ 


After charging Debenture Interest, Income Tax, Directors’ Fees, Management and General Expenses 


Adding £103,772 brought forward, the total available for appropriation is £193,226 and a dividend 
of 74 per cent. is recommended which will absorb £76,035 and leave £117,191 to be carried forward. 


At market prices on December 31st, 1944 (or where no market price existed at valuations by the Directors at that date amounting to £305,010), 
oe yA and Debenture Holdings and British Government Securities had an aggregate value of £2,675,596, as compared with their book value of 
1.974.099. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT: 


The net profit of £89,454 compares with £84,725 for 1943, an increase of £4,729. 


the pound, so that the net income tax to be deducted on the 7} per cent. dividend now recommended will be at the rate of 5s. 8d., and the dividend 
is, therefore, equivalent to about 10.7 per cent. less tax at the standard rate of 10s. Od. At the end of 1944, the value of our investments showed 

Over 96 per cent. of the investments, including British Government Securities, taken at the 
valuations at December 3lst last, are situated in United Kingdom, South Africa, and other parts of the British Commonwealth. , Similarly measured, 
but excluding British Government Securities, about 91 per cent. of the investments are in Ordinary stocks and shares and the balance in fixed interest 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the office of the Company, Princes House, 95 Gresham Street, E.C.2. 








REPORT: 


The allowance for Dominion Relief amounts to 4s. 4d. in 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
See eee ee 


BIGNELL’S, LIMITED 


MR ARTHUR J. BIGNELL’S 
STATEMENT 


The eighth annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of Bignells, Limited, was held, on the 
2nd instant, in Rushden, Mr Arthur 5. 
Bignell, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts. 

The trading profit for the year amounted 
to £6,423 17s. Id., which, after charging 
directors’ fees, depreciation, war damage 
insurance and estimated liability for excess 
profits tax, resulted in a net profit of 
£15,707 16s. 11d. 7 : 

The directors recommend that a final 
dividend of 5 per cent, less income-tax, be 
paid on the ordinary shares, making with 
with the interim dividend already paid 
8 per cent. for the year. : 

You will observe that of the total trading 
profit of £66,423 17s. Id. earned during 
the year, no less than £45,000 is ‘absorbed 
‘by taxation. It is, however, hoped that 
in the earlier post-war period reduction in 
taxation will enable the shareholders to 
share to a larger extent in the prosperity 
of the company. at 

As far as war-time restrictions will allow, 
and in spite of the many difficulties familiar 
throughout the trade, your directors have 
given much time and thought to the supply 
of good civilian footwear to our Customers, 
so that when more normal conditions pre- 
vail the company will be in a position to 
satisfy the anticipated demand for its 
products. ; 

Your directors also have plans well in 
hand for the development of our export 
trade, and every endeavour will be made 
to increase this promising branch of the 
company’s business. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR IRVINE C. GEDDES’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 6th 
instant, in London, Mr Irvine C. Geddes, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement which was circulated 
with the report: The operating profit is 
£298,383—a decline of £36,748 as com- 
pared with the previous year, which is 
partly accounted for by our having had 
the benefit of the earnings of two of the 
lost steamers during a period in the year 
ended June, 1943. We have written off 
£150,000 for depreciation and transferred 
£50,000 to the pension reserve which now 
stands at £250,000. We propose the same 
dividend as for last year. As compared 
with the balance-sheet of the previous 
year, there is a decline of £1,578,787 in 
debtors; this is accounted for by the 
receipt during the year of outstanding in- 
surance money for lost steamers. ‘There 
is a corresponding rise of £1,456,423 in 
investments. 

The war story told by the accounts is 
clear ; the company has lost ships and the 
insurance recoveries have been invested 
in Government securities. 

The problem of restoring the fleet to 
provide for the carriage of passengers and 
cargo to and from Australia faces us with 
growing urgency. For example, will the 
nations of the world follow an expansionist 
policy in world trade; what is the future 
of air transport; how long will taxation 
remain at the present level and will it con- 
tinue to be penal on the higher range of 
incomes? Lastly, will the high cost of 
ships and their operation create a restrictive 
barrier to travel? 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the dividend of 5 per cent., free of tax, 
approved. 
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GOSSARD, LIMITED 


STEADY IMPROVEMENTS IN ALL SECTIONS 
MR. B. M. LINDSAY FYNN’S REVIEW 


2 


The annua! general meeting of Gossard, 
Limited, was held, on the 2nd instant, at 
the offices of the company, 168 Regent 
Street, London. 

Mr B. M. Lindsay Fynn, F.C.A. (the 
chairman), presided. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I 
would like to remind you that as a leading 

ritish high-class corset business we did 
not find the year just closed too easy. 
Since the outbreak of war we have also 
acquired the goodwill and business of two 
other well-known  corsets—the Royal 
Worcester and Bon Ton—which, it is true, 
cater for a somewhat less exclusive market. 
Even those acquisitions have not helped 
us greatly as yet, for restrictions on. both 
the quantity and type of the corsets and 
foundation garments that we have been 
allowed to make have been severe, although 
we see the first signs of relaxations. 


INCREASED SALES 


Our sales, both in volume and value, 
showed a substantial increase on the pre- 
vious year, although our corset output was 
further restricted and our export sales fell 
again, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
export licences. Nevertheless, a_ large 
share of the entire corset export trade of 
the country was handled by your company, 
and we have not failed to point out how 
urgent it is that we should be allowed not 
merely to export, but also to export an 
article that will do credit to this country. 

I would like to see Britain enter into 
negotiations without delay with the Empire 
countries and with Scandinavia, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and Switzer- 
land with a view to the formation of a 
West European Customs Union. I think 
such a free trade area is essential if Britain 
and the countries mentioned are to have 
sufficient home markets available to them 
to enable them to compete after the war 
with businesses enjoying as their home 
markets Russia and the U.S.A. 


Our production costs expressed as a. 


percentage of the selling price, again rose 
slightly during the year, as, despite the 
fact that we have used more expensive 
corset materials and have granted wage in- 
creases, our selling prices remained un- 
changed. We believe, however, that our 
goodwill has still further improved. 

Our subsidiary and associated com- 
panies, with the exception of one that has 
not traded during the year, have made 
profits. This is particularly gratifying in 
the case of one company which had been 
very severely “blitzed” and which, in- 
deed, suffered again in the early part of the 
financial year. This improvement in the 
trading of our subsidiaries still continues. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


I will now direct your attention to the 
balance-sheet, where every effort has been 
made to present to you as clear a picture 
as possible. You will motice that thq 
preference share redemption reserve now 
amounts to £34,022 and the total of the 
eserves and undistributed profit amounts 
to a total of £86,255, against an issued 
ordinary capital of £145,000. 

Our current liabilities, including pro- 
vision for N.D.C. and for income-tax, 
1944-45, amount to only £56,781, against 
current assets of £162,694. The strength 
of the company’s liquid position is there- 
fore evident. 

The fixed assets which appear in the 
balance-sheet at £16,179, have recently 
been revalued, and we are advised that a 
fair and reasonable valuation for them 
amounts to £50,764. The provisions that 
we had’ made in earlier years for losses in 
subsidiaries have now been deducted from 
the trade investments to which they relate 
and the net figure shown. 


OFFER TO PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS 


The directors have for some years had 
under consideration the increasing weight 
of the preference share redemption f 
which equals already an ordinary dividend 
of nearly 6 per cent. per annum and which 
increases every year. This redemption 
fund is not liked by the company, nor is 
it, I understand, liked by the Preference 
shareholders, as they find their shares in 
increasing numbers compulsorily acquired 
for redemption at a time when it js ex- 
tremely difficult for them to purchase 
equivalent securities on reasonable terms. 

Your directors propose to call for re. 
demption as soon as possible the existing 
6 per cent. preference shares, and to replace 
them by an equal number of 54 per cent. 
preference shares. The present preference 
shareholders will have the right either to 
exchange their 6 per cent. shares for the 
new 53 per cent. shares, plus a cash capital 
payment of Is. 6d. per share, or else to 
receive 23s. per share in redemption. Any 
new shares not so taken in exchange wil] 
be subscribed by the Ocean Trust Com- 
pany, Limited. Treasury consent to this 
operation has been obtained. The sinking 
fund for the new shares will be at the 
rate of I per cent. on the amount of the 
shares issued, including any redeemed, and 
this, we are convinced, will be fair both 
to the company and to the preference 
shareholders ; it will equal a dividend of 
about I per cent. on-our present ordinary 
capital. 


DIVIDEND OF 12 PER CENT. 


The earnings for the year, after deduct- 
ing N.D.C. and the preference dividend, 
but without making allowance for the 
preference redemption fund or income-tax, 
were equal to about 27 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares. As a result of this, and 
bearing in mind the slow but steady im- 
provement in all sections of the business 
of the company and its subsidiaries, the 
board now feel that shareholders are 
entitled to more generous treatment than 
has hitherto been practicable in the war 
year. They declared, therefore, an interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares and recommend a final dividend of 
8 per cent., making a total of 12 per cent. 
for the year. 

While it is, of course, impossible to fore- 
see accurately the future course of events, 
the board have at the moment no reason 
to fee] that this dividend cannot reasonably 
be maintained in the future. 

I can assure you that the results under 
review and the directors’ recommendations 
would not have been practicable had it not 
been for the. fine work performed by all 
the company’s executives and workpeople, 
and I know you will join with me in con- 
veying to them our appreciation of their 
efforts during a difficult year. 

The report and accounts were’ unani- 
mously adopted. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors, and 
the staff, moved by Major E. Beddington 
Behrens. ; 





LONDON AND RHODESIAN! 
MINING AND LAND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The adjourned ordinary general meeting | 
of this company was held, on the 8th’ 
instant, in London, the Right Hon. Viscount | 
Elibank, the chairman, presiding. ; 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: The net 
profit of £86,153 compares with £86,136/ 
for the previous year. The profits from our 
gold mining interests in Southern Rhodesia 
continue to be deleteriously affected by the 
existing high level of war taxation and by 
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the scarcity of labour and skilled super- 
yision. Influenced by the growing decline 
ig the number of operating gold mines and 
ip mining revenue, the Government of 
southern Rhodesia have recently appointed 
; Royal Commission to inquire into the 


: 





execution of the works involved in this 
brilliantly conceived project, which played 
so vital and successful a part in the invasion 
of the Continent of Europe. 


I feel confident that a great opportunity ° 


for the development of electrical and civil 
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The following is the statement by the 
chairman which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts : — 

Trading profit, interest, dividends and 
transfer fees, at £130,736 4s. I10d., exceeds 
the previous year’s figure by £23,932 18s. 5d. 




















disabilities under which the industry is engineering projects in various parts of the The sum of £60,000 has been transferred 
DERS wuffering. world is open to British enterprise, not- to reserve for depreciation and obsolescence, 
The sales of cattle were again satisfac- withstanding the fact that powerful foreign and £35,000 has been added to the provi- 
} had ory in numbers and in prices. competitors are already in the field in sion for deferred repairs. 
eight The report was adopted. strength. But undue and unnecessarily After meeting a dividend of 4 per cent., 
fund, prolonged restrictions and the unsettling less income-tax, on the preference stock, 
— effect of certain so-called “planning” for there remains, with the amount brought 
v. the sake of “ planning ” -will certainly retard forward from last account, a sum of 
puon POWER SECURITIES and if allowed to prevail may extinguish, the {41,160 IIs. 9d. to be carried to next 
or is CORPOR ATION, LIMITED hope of the nation’s recovery after hostilities | account. 
rence are concluded. ; Following on prolonged negotiations with 
es in MR WM. SHEARER’S STATEMENT _In the post-war period, not only a con-_ the Inland Revenue authorities, a capital 
ulred tinuance of wise leadership, but the utmost and profits standard for excess profits tax, 
3S ex- The twenty-second annual general application and the most strenuous en- with the exception of «a few details, has 
chase meeting of this company will be held at deavours on the part of all engaged in been agreed. The directors consider the 
erms, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, industry and commerce will be required standard satisfactory, and they are advised 
r re- London, E.C., on the 14th instant. to restore to health and vigour the battered that the provision made against this lia- 
i The following is an extract from the and shattered economic life of the country. _ bility, as well as for income-tax and national 
Place statement by Mr William Shearer (chair- To this end “regimentation” must cease defence contribution, is more than sufficient 
— man and managing director) which has been and liberty to adventure and create must to meet the probable total of assessments 
4g circulated with the report and accounts: prevail. on profits up to September 30, 1944. 
: ihe eres | for the year Rnd = = At the extraordinary general meeting 
: proximately the same results as those 0 held on February 24th last year the issued 
— the previous year, and call for no detailed JUTE INDUSTRIES, preference and ordinary shares of the com- 
A comment. ‘ LIMITED pany were duly converted into stock. _ 
| will Among other works of national impor- The sale of the company’s interest in 
Som. tance which engaged our attention in the INCREASED PROFIT -° the Camperdown Pressing Company, 
. this year under review was the construction Limited, closes a long association, the com- 
aking of certain units of what is known as the — The twenty-fourth annual general meet- pany having been registered in 1882. The 
> the “ Mulberry project. While no profit is ing _of stockholders of Jute Industries concern ceased to be a useful asset, and the 
€ the likely to accrue in respect of this work, Limited will be held in the board room of sum obtained for the shares can, in the 
ond carried out under extremely difficult con- the Association of Jute Spinners and Manu- opinion of the directors, be used to better 
both ditions, it is gratifying to record that we = facturers, 5 Cowgate, Dundee, on the 15th advantage. The proceeds are meantime 
rence were able to make some contribution to the __ instant. invested in Government securities. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 3, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £125,039,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £148,528,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £20,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£11,388,210, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £2,496,061,000 against £2,402,845,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_BEVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| | 


Receipts into the 
E xchequer 
ma thousands) 


Esti- » | 
Revenue mate, — April | | Week | Week 
1944-45| t | | ended | ended 
2 on Feb. | Feb. 
Feb. Feb. cd oom 
» | = fa | 104 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY } 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. . 11300000! 869,428) 929,587; 79,904, 80,442 
Sur-tax........] 80,000) 51, 192) 45, 853) 5,500) 4,740 
Estate, etc., | 
See 100,000} 81, 147, 90, 916) 1,666/ 1,520 
Stamps........ 19,000} 15,140) 12,435, ... | 120 
N.D.C. } 500, anil 26,051) 28,530 660} 715 
JAS | 404, 443] 413,658) 10,044) 7,540 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1 ,000} 498) 377| 10 50 


Total Inld. Rev. 12000000 1448499) 1521356 97, 784) 95,127 


Customs | 564, 900) 464,586 485, 294 1l, 114 8, 3,140 
a, | 472, 900) 415,955 450, 699 15, 531 19, 70 


eT 


Total Customs &| 


a |1037800) 880, 541} 915, 993} 26, 645) 27,890 
Motor Duties. . . 27,000) 26,616 27,300) 850) ‘1, 101 
P.O. (Net Re-| 

ceipts)....... Bee } — 
Wireless Licences: 4, 850) 3,940) 3, 990| ee j 720 
Crown Lands. ..| 800) 950) 880) ... | 140 
Receipts from} | 

Sundry Loans| 7,350} 6,303 7,015| ... | ... 
Miscell. Receipts 24, 000) 66,436, 67,707; 1,068 61 


Total Ord. Rev. '3101800 2433285 2544241 126547 125039 


SELF-BALANCING | 














P.O. & Brdcz astg.| 112, 370) 95,150} 99,050 3,600! 3,200 
ENS sss ee Gu (3214170 2528435 2643291 129947 128239 
| Issues out of the 
} } Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
: | (£ thousands) 
saneadivere’ | Ett | nee pene o 
Expenditure mate, | April | April | wee, Week 
1944-45) 1 edn 
a “ ended | ended 
| Feb. Feb. = SS 
5, 3, 
1944 | 1945 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. o | 
Nat. Debt .. .| 420, 000) 307, 993) 339, 18 18,003) 2,011 
Payments to N.} 
Ireland ...... | 9,000} 6,775] 7, 040) 553| 
OtherCons. Fund) | | i 
Services ..... 7,000) 6,881) 6, a6) ma 7 
Total.......... | 436,000 321,649] 353,154! 18,556| 2,019 


Supply Services. 15501399 4503054! 4675760 106450) 146509 


— 
| Se '5937399 '4824703 5028914) '125006| 148528 


| | 
SELF-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 112,370) 95, 150) 99,050) 3, 600} 3,200 








eae 


604 T6155: en 120606) 151728 








A change es been made in the mathe’. of showing 
an excess of Post Office E xpenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£179,034 to £3,415,264, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£11,857,059 to £22,081 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 


Defence Loans Acts, 1937 and 1939.......... 12,261 
i bas os oti ennestheesvaey bas wey 200 
12,461 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

NE Ebi b ocd vices scnwnsccece 120 
Overseas Trace Guarantees.................... 10 
Housing {Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944 500 
630 


FLOATING DEBT 











ates ha (£ millions) 
Treasury | » yw 
| Bills Advances = | Total 
ree ee > Float- 
Date : ~ | posits| ing 
Ten- | 7, | Public| of | ,0%,,| Dedt 
der P Depts. Eng- | 
| uae | 
1944 l 
Feb 5 |1170-0 | Not ovulate 
Nov. 4 |1460-0 - 
» 11 '1470-0 - 
» 18 {1470-0 ! 
28 |1470-0| 2305-5 | 513-8 | 27-5"| 1700-5| 6017-3 
Deo. 2 /1470-0) | Not available 
» _9 {1470-0 = 
» 16 |1470- ss 
» 23 {1470-0 
Sout” 3806-0 | 587-7 | 59-2] 1794- 5 | 6247 -4 
Jan. 6 |1470-0 Not available 
» 13 (1470-0 Nair 
» 20 [1460-0 ae ae 
»» 27 |1450-0) 2341-8 489-3 | | 1799-5| 6080-6 
Feb 3 11440-0! Not available | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of Rate  |Allotted 
Tender | { | of Allot- at 
Applied) ment Min. 
Offered, or Allotted Rate 
% 
1944 | | rw " 
Feb. 4 | 90-0! 203-3} 90:0| 20 0-85| 22 
Nov. 5 | 1908 | sii: -3| 120-0; 20 0-62| 41 
» 10 | 110-0 / 206-1! 110-0| 20 0-43 | 35 
» 17 | 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 | 36 
» 24 | 110-0] 217-5 | 110-0 | 20 1-83| 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4| 110-0 | 20 0-72 | 23 
» 8 | 110-0 | 221-7 | 110-0 | 20 1-33| 32 
» 18 | 110-0 | 219-1 | 110-0 20 1-03| 28 
» 22 | 110-0 | 205-4 | 110-0 | 20 1-50 | 27 
M929 | 120-0 | 208-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-67 | 17 
1945 | 
Jan. 5 | 110-0 | 224-2| 110-0| 20 1-81! 36 
» 12 | 110-0 211-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-50| 37 
» 19 | 110-0 | 216-3| 110-0 | 20 1-19) 32 
«+ 26 | 110-0 | 207 8 | 110-0 | 20 0 3t | 39 
Feb 2 |! 119-0) 2250! 110-0 026| 2 


On February 2, applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as 
to about 29 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. 2d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for February 9. For the week ended 
February 10, the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
deposits to a maximum amount of £40 millions. 


ome Na oe 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 

CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


| _ 3% 3% |p 2% 
Week | ws.c. | Defence | Savings | Eze aed 





ended | Bon 
| Bonds | Bonds | (1950) 
1944 | l l 
Nov. 28 | 4,064 | 1,814 | 4,759 3,832 
Dec. 5| 4,570 1,708 | 4,415 8,012 
» 2) 4124 | 1,697 | 8,352 | 10,445 
» 19{ 3,926 1,671 | 3,531 | 5,191 
26 | 2,516 | 864 | 3,072 | 3,156 
toss. | 
Jan. 4,788 | 1617 | 5848 | 3,351 
‘ 9 | 4,798 | 2,385 5,659 | 8,227 
» 16) 4,647 2,022 5,923 | 10,102 
» 23| 4950 | 1,774 | 5,755 | 10,398 
» 30) 4,036 1,548 | 5.587 11,118 
si «a | = | =e 11,777 
Totals j 
todate 1,308,559° | 785,578* |1,850,446¢§ 92,056¢ 
* 271 weeks. + 214 weeks. t 14 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb. 6th amounted to a total value of £70,270,184. 
Up to Jan. 27th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {203,070,000 has been repaid 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 442 cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
a ee 67 12 121 2 
at AEE Whnthe.béreneee 69 8 123 9 
isp PERK OaRw SRE Ose 68 12 122 10 
lh ehhh b babes ~~ 6&8 8 120 0 
UT bohehaes aanaecs 70 4 121 4 
a ee beter eke ie 70 12 122 #7 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945 








O 






U. 












- US. 
Res 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT i = 
jue 
f gal reser 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 1) fotal cash © 
In Circln. . . .1221,377,739 | Other Govt i53m evens 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1238 loans : 
partment. . 28,863,979 | Other Secs... “e578 resour 
tea . 9,199 LIAE 
Silver Coin .. 111928 
ax ae PR. notes i 
Amt. of Fid paces mr. | 
en ee 000,008 yp. bank re 
Gold Coin and - Govt. depos 
Bullion (at Total ar 
168s. per oz. al liao 
fine § peserve Te 
7 ne) __ *ins Bank 
1250, 241,718 1 E' 
P 250,241,714 joetary & 
Trasury & 
Lia 
in ¢ 
BANKING DEPARTMENT rosary © 
tH cs ; £ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 217,247,764 
Ras Ran 6 050 3,407,740 | Other Secs 
Public Deps.*. 22,856,109 | Discounts & . 
- Advances .. 7,002,733 
Other Deps. Securities 19,287,445 
Bankers ... 176,540,761 aoceuntaaties 
Other Accts 56,567,421 26,290,18] As 
~- Notes. . 28,863,979 Gal ‘ 
233,108,182 | Gild & Silver Pivate di 
Coin... 1,523,107 sdvance 
273,925,031 273,925,031 | Mvane*s. 
* including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commix (@) In occ! 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. (i) Treas 
(0 _ 
it t 
(4) Gover 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS iy Other 
(£ millions) 
| 
| 1944 1945 7 
Feb. | Jan. | Jan. Feb 
9 24 1 31 | 7 
Issue Dept. : ; be 
Notes in circulation 1076 -0,1217 -7/1219 -6)1221 4 Populati 
Notes in banking depart- 1. Ind 
ME <5 ox --++,| 24-2) 32- ‘5 30-6} 28-9 a 
Government debt and 3. Mar 
securities*....... .|1099 - 41 239- 3 1249 412 249-5 ‘ 
Other securities. . . . 0-6 0-7; O-6) 07 5. Mir 
Silver Coin... ea 0-0 : 0 0- 0) 04 Build 
Gold, valued at er 0-2 2) 0-2) 0 6. To! 
fine oz 168 00} 168° 00 168 ‘00 168 -00 1. Re 
Deposits : § Ot! 
Public ... 11-2, 6-8| 11-6) 224 9, Fre 
Bankers’ . 162-0; 208-1, 215-1) 17645 10. De 
Others... 54-3) 58-2) 57-8) 564 Emp! 
lee : | 227-5 273-1! 284 “3! 256 “0 4L No 
Banking Dept. Secs | | lt 
Government..... 202-8, 230-0} 240-7) 2172 ¥ -13. 
Discounts, ete 2-0) 12-5) 6-6 70) i Fa 
Other ........ .| 15-7) 14-5) 23-0, 19% 15. 
Total. 220 -5| 257-0! 270-3) 24345 16. 
Banking lepart res 25 -0 34 0} 32-1) W4 It, AN 
~*~ | % % 18. 
** Proportion ” 10-9 3. 4 11-2} il- no 
4 0, F 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital a F 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue r< 1ised from £1,200 million F 22 0 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944 ek BY 
7 , Bar 
, aT 
e 25.) 
5 4%. G 
21.) 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 8 
29, 
£ thousands 30. ( 
sahiuen aL 
= a | 
Week Aggregate 3. | 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 4. 
35. 
{ w. 
Feb. Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
5, 3, 5, 3, on 
1944 1945 1944 1945 
Working days: 6 6 | 33 31 ha 
Birmingham, . 2,407 | 2,192 | 10,652 10,081 bil 
Bradford. .. 1,636 2,011 | 10,202 10,355 the 
Bristol... . 765 849 | 3,856 3,717 of 
Hull.. 713 939 | 3,421 3,967 
Leeds. . 1,651 2,173 | 7,848 8,146 Ba 
Leicester 866 983 | 4,794 5,091 inc 
Liverpool .. 5,940 5,466 | 27,452 26,946 tw 
Manchester 4,670 4,296 | 19,612 18,804 
Newcastle . 2,398 | 2,166 | 10,194 9,627 th 
Nottingham 552 381 | 2,408 2,595 de 
Sheffield ...... 1,850 1,389 | 6,954 6,319 inc 
Southampton . 204 281 966 1,138 139 a 
12 Towns . %; 652 23, 126 108,359. 106, 787 we 
Dublin* 7,523 | 6,669 | 41,088 | 35,003 » a 
{4 
* Jan. 29, 1944, and Jan. 27, 1945 
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ND OVERSEAS B ANK eneneern ene poe IRELAND meas» ae 
} illion £’s —Million £A/s 
RETURNS - | i ms 
| | 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE = 1 = 7 — = Jan. | Jan. 
Million $’s a ASSET 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Cnt 1944 ee 1945 1945 
; : ali j Ce oc sin vss ves | 2-65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 “ english ster...... : ‘ 50 -86 
“2 US.F.R. Banxs | Feb. ) Jan. | Jan. | Feb. British Govt. secs......... | 23-16| 27-89] 27- -49| 27-49 | Other coin, bullion, etc....| 10-55 | 2223) 22 -30| 22-02 
RESOURCES 3, 18, | 25, X Sterling balances ......... 1: ™ 1-70} 1-83, 1-50 Call money, London...... 52 -85|136 -89/139 -58/130 -49 
certifs. on hand and| 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 LIABILITIES Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|244 -41/229 -01/235 -83/240 -30 
from Treasury ..... 19, 480) 17,786) 17,789) 17,769 | Notes in circulation ...... | 27-44) 32- 46 32- | 31-79 | Discounts and advances. . .| 18-72] 20-92| 20-19) 21-52 
, spel teSerVeS eee sone | 20,103) 18;679| 18,684) 18,656 | . LiaBILitizs 
en , woserwen._..... 283) 291| 293 PONG A ooo o.6 cio cawe 164 -26|202 -49/203 -96/198 -74 
1,015,199 fal cash reserves Meine te 
US. Govt. secs. ....} 11,781) 18,651) 18, 620) 19,006 DONG, Mss occ ccicce ees |176 -05)192 -25/203 -96)196 -77 
Joans and secs. ..... 11,814] 18,784) 18,765] 19,186 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
8,303.78) ences Le sseeesss| 33,819] 39,827] 39, 774 39,929 : terre een 
669,199 LIABILITIES ‘olin Million escudos o 
71924 Tp notes in cirn. .| 17,040) 21,665] 21, 64 21,748 See RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
mr. ban3 res. ..... | 1'540) 1,300) 1,200| 1,000 Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. Million rupees 
0,000,009 fie bank res. dep... ++. | 12,847] 14,156) 14,085] 13,884 29, | 22,.| 29, © On 3G ; 
— . deposits ....--+-... 175; 334) 479 648 Assets | 1943 | 1944 | 19441 1944 | 1944 | Ye re 
qual deposits ....--..--. | 14,937| 16,028] 15,961] 16,165 | Gold............. 11398 -4/1412 -2/1412 -2|1412 -2/1412 -2 = | _ Jan. “i2. | oy 
fotal liabilities .......... | 33 oy 39 ,827| 39 1 39, me Balances abroad . . . }4388 -9/5748 -6|5759 -6/5759 -6|5759 -6 ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
241,718 eratio.......++.-. 162: 9% 149 -6%|49 -7% 149 +2 Discounts......... | 226 -8; 253-4) 260-1! 256-2) 257-1 Gold coin & bullion. 444, 4441 444] 444! 444 
a bien ga —* Securities ......... 398 -5| 397 “4 397 -4' 397-4| 397-4 | Rupeecoin........ | 155 178} 163] 155| 152 
( j - " | z | 
OMATIE | etary gold stock... .| 21,910) 20,572) 20,571] 20,550 ails I a | Siurling securities. .| Tage] 9,043] S145] Saas] Sass 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4, -_ 4, _ 4,129) 4,127 Notes in circulation . |6816 -9|7271 -4,7374 -3,7406 -3:7383 -9 ' Tal. Govt. rup. secs. 583] 578 578 578) 578 
LIABILITIES is Deposits : Govt. . . . /2281 -7/2684 -0)2639 -2'2648 -5,.2635 -8 Investments....... 78| 161} 148] 138); 139 
P vooey in re meres | - 534) 25, 209 25,275) 25,290 Bankers. |5297 -6 6865 -5|6853 -3|6831 -7/6878 -3 Lrusousees. _ | 
ey come aa Se... «1 So Others. .| 347 -5| 372-1} 366 -7| 289-9) 365-1 | Notes in circulation| 8,543! 10,096] 10,210} 10,301| 10,323 
f | | Foreign commits. ..| 247 -2) 245-2) 244 -9| 245 -0) 244-6 Deposits: Govt....|  556| 2,546] —— 2,672| 2,748 
7,247,764 EN 747; 759) 677| 687/684 
; BANK OF FRANCE Reserve ratio..... lo1-5 6 '92 -9% 193 -0% 193 -2°4/93 -2% 
By sahil denies SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK eae 
7 33 = ’ $ ’ ' - 
1284 | Dec. | Jan.) Jan. | Jan. Million £’s RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
28, 4, | | 18, | | j eat: oAT ’ 
2008 Assets | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Million £N.Z.'s 
2p ou.. .| 75,151) 75,151) 75,151| 75,151 b etek e135, l 
1,523,107 Private discounts and} } ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
a 01 SEDs 0 .0:000<% 34,271) 44, 620! 43, 298) 43,467 Gold coin and bullion | 84-72) 98-31) 98-32) 98-32 | 29, 33, 20, | 27, 
3,925,031 Advances to State | Bills discounted . .-| 13-21) 21-22] 22-80) 25-77 ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
— s+ + ows | 496,41/3 481, 46| 3 481,563! 482,313 Invest. and other assets. --| 90-26} 95-16) 93-76) 94-21 Gold and Stg. exch........| 33°23} 38-31] 38-83) 39-50 
Commi ) In occupation costs, 426,000} 426,000) 426, 000! 426,000 | ; | | } Advances to State ....... | 38-40! 25-88) 25-88) 26-07 
ints. (Treasury advances.| 15, 850} 900; 1,000; 1,750 LIABILITIES | | Investments... ...sc0206 | 10 = zs 74) 11-74; 11-74 
(j Fixed advances. . ‘| 54, 563) 54,563) 54,563! 54,563 Notes in circulation ......| 48°51) 57°82) 56-51) 57-39 LIABILITIES | | | 
——— ITIES | | | | Deposits: Government ...| 7°44) 4-53) 4-64) 5-02 Bank motes... ....s0 ool ae -42| 37 -99} 37-98) 38-21 
ee 572) 574,902) 571 ,357| 565,217 Bankers’ - {121 -43)146 -55/150 -16/151 -80 Demand liabs. : State.....; 15-45] 9-10} 9-69! 9-69 
it total . .-+-}| 30,249) 30,133) 33,293) 40,031 Others . ae he “11 7°43) 8-77) 7- "50 Bank s and others......... 28- 89) 27-51) 27-27| 27 -86 
Dees 
S a rmment t aces..| . aa - aaa = ay - bi Reserve ratio.... |46 - 1%) 145° 5% 44 « 71% 44-5 Reserve to sight liabs. “or 5% [52 2% /51- 8%/52 1% 
6) ther accounts....! 29,500) 29, 1 $2, 2 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS _ 
| we | Monthly Average | 1943 1944 
Feb Unit of y_. Sa a ee oe Dal jo 8 
7 Measurement || j i 
\\ 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. || July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
t i} | | | 
5/1221 -4 Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms. j ; | | 
1, Industrial production, adj. F.R.B.. . 1935-39=100 | 110; 58 108 122 155) ... a 242 244 247 247)) 230 232 231) 230 252 
5} 28-9 > a unad. F.R.B. .. a 110) 58} 109) 125 162 199 239 245 248 249 247)| 232 255 254; 233) 232 
| j 3 Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . ‘s } 132) 41 109} 139 201 279) 361 365 368 374) 376 i651 348 = 344 342) 342 
411249 ‘3 4. non-dur., adj. F.R.B... 1} 93) 70 109} 115 142) 158 176) 178 179 179} 180)| 165 168) 168) 169) 173 
| 047 5. Minerals PE, EME 6.4 4.5.5.¢0 ; ; j, 107 67) 106 117 125; 129 132) 135) 138 136; = 133)/ 139) 142} 143 143 142 
y 0-0 Building contracts awarded : } | | | i| j 
2 02 - aueee, Odi. P.R.B..... 2... 1923-25= 100 117 28) 72} 81} 122 166 68 59 65 49 60} 38) 41 41 39) 42 
)\168 -00 1. Residential, adj. F.R.B.............. a 87 13 60) 72} 89 82 40)| 35} 35) 34 37 14 13 1 13 13 
| RE OAS, LICR, oo oo 56.0 cocci a |} 142) 40 81) 149, 235 92)| 79 89 61, 78 57| 63 65) 61 65 
| 22-9 §, Freight-car loadings, adj. mbes 5 4-0. 1935-39=100 | 152) 78 101 109] 130 138} 137 140 140 137) 139 143) 142 139 137 141 
| = 4 _— store sales, adj. F.R.B . -| - | 117 75 106| 114) 133 149) 168)) 165) 162 173) 181) 192) 187 194 210 
J} q ployment :— | } {| | | | 
| 256 -0 | : Non-agricultural, a wee eeeee {| "000 soe | eee | 50, 353) oa, 784) 35,668) 38,447| 39,728)| 39,737] 39,475! 39,486) 39,526), 38, 699) 38,651) 38, i ae _— 
| - onadi. BLS. ...... _ ae — aa a 39, 860 39,678! 39,718) 39,847/| 38,731] 38,741! 38,593) 38,481) 38,400 
| “= \ . . a _ Pe ches ces 1939=100 |; 106 9 77 6 100- 0| 10447 117 -5| 126 -7/ 130-7 130-9 130-1) 130-1) 130-2)| 127-5) 127 -3| 126 -6| 126-1) 125-5 
» v i actory, Sh 60% a b0e bee 6 A ses oa ° ‘ | es | 2. |} 169°6) 168-3) 170-1) 170-9)| 157-6) 156-9) 154 6} 154-1) 153-3 
193 15, > un ay SE nna hetke soso 106-1} 66-4) 100 ‘0 107 5 132 *1) 152-3) 168-7|| 170-8} 170-1) 170-5) 171-0)| 157 8] 158 -0| 156-3} 154-5) 153-4 
7s 16. . payr rolls, bw adj. F.R.B wai 119-8} 50-7) 100-0) 114-5) 167-5, 242-3) 316 -4|| 322-2) 328-0) 332-6] 336 -5)| 310-7} 313-9) 314-0) 314 “4 a 
i ‘ Vd BM cece sees Number soe 1 ee Pees ene td base ms be 45-1) 44-7] 45-4! 45-5) 44-6) 45-2) 44-9) 45-6) ... 
% irly earnings, B.L.S Cents > 45-8] 64-4, 67-0} 73-6] ... | |.. || 96-5] 99-3, 98-8) 99-6|| 101-8! 101-6] 103-1) 103-1) _... 
, ils 19, Cost A 2 Eee a 1935-39 = 100 122-5) 97-6, 99-4) 100-2) 105-2) 116-5) 123-6)| 123-4) 123-9) 124-4) 124-2 126 +1 126 -4| 126-3) 126-4) 126-5 
al Wholesale prices :— | | | | 
; 2%, Farm products, Pl seve 1926=100 || 104-9} 48-2) 65 3} 67-7) 82-4) 105-9) 122-6)| 123-5) 123-1) 122-2) 121-4)| 124-1) 122 -6| 122 “T) 123-4) 124-4 
capital RS Tac sows. 56gu ss , _ |} 99-9) 61-0) 70-4| 71-3) 82-7) 99-6) 106-6) 105-8) 105-0) 105-1) 105*8)) 105-8) 104-8) 104-2) 104-2) 105-1 
million & 2 Other commodities, B.L.S. . - |} 91-6} 70-2; 81-3} 83-0, 89-0) 95-5) 96-9) 97-1, 97-4) 97-3) 97-4) 98-5) 98 “6| 98-6) 98-7) 98-8 
‘ é aa Debits dit y prices, una ij. — AR. B.|| * 95-3} 64-8) 77-1) 78-6) 87-3! 98-8! 103-1); 103-1) 103-1) 103-0) 102-9)| 104 4-1) 103-9} 104- | 104 1) 104-3 
f an its -— | | | 1 } 
k %4. Total, all reporting centres .. Million $ || 81,878)... | 35,328) 37,155) 44,783) 53,481) 66,078) 60,614) 75,758) 66,266) 65,025|| 72, 909] 69,124) 70, 389| 70,863} ... 
& 25. New Yor Je eer . \| 50,257) ... | 14,265) 14,299} 14,810! 18,905] 24,697)! 21,221! 27,913} 23,990 23,327|| 28,474} 26,165) 26, 860) 28,558, ... 
%. Gold stock mac cerccceceesceeees || 3,996] 3,952] 17,644) 21,995 22,737 22,726) 21,938|/ 22,243) 22,175) 22,116) 22,065), 20,966) 20,926! 20,825) 20,727)... 
IGS 21. Money in circulation................ a {| 4,476) 5,328) 7,598) 8,732) 11,160 15, 449 529; 18,844! 19,250} 19,918)| 22,699] 23,292 23,794) 24,425)... 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances........ || 2,358; 2,114) 10,466) 13,331]... & 11,864| 12,086) 1,102|| 12,855) 13,072| 13,548) 14,148)... 
29. ‘a Excess Reserves........... 3 {| 43 256! 4,469) 6,376) ... | ... | nn 23} 1,684) 12,401; 985)} 1,188) 846 1,035 990... 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ i] = i} 595) 99) 186) 163 238 89 51)} 29 51 57] 165)! 70} 145) 42 178) ons 
- SL 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics| 1939=100 || .. | ... | 2. | 9 95 87 77} 102)| 104 106] 105} 101) 115} 113) ... ssh eas 
“ 32. Yield on Govt. bx onds pais sw tnd wri 1} % || 3°60) 3°66 2 2-36) 2-21; 2-05) 2-09) 1-98)} 1-92) 1-90) 1-90) 1-94) 1-89) 1- -90} 1-93} 1-93) ... 
"it 33. Income pay ments, ns <6 ¢acuues sew 1935-39=100 || 122-9) 70-6) 105-5) 113-8) 137-3) 171-9} 211-4!) 21-52) 215-2) 217-5) 220-8|| 232-2) 234 7 232-2) 237 9}... 
- ito 34. Treasury receipts. ... eee i| Million $ | 4, i 2,076] 5,595] 7,606! 8, 269} 13,668] 23,385)| 3,005) 5,448! 2,069] 2,370)| 2,212) 2,859) 5,927) 2,054) 2,506 
35. expend., national defence .. .|; eo | wee | . 6,301) 26,011) 72,109|| 7,232) 6,952! 6,989) 7,541 7201| 7 el9 6, 998) 7,479 7,401 
iain %. EY ORR ca sic zo 3, sa 4,320) 9,528) 12,774) 12,711) 32,397| 78,179|| 7,617] 7,535| 7,456| 7,839|| 8,110} 8 119} 7,930] 8,024 7,828 
le } } | i | } t 
cai ee | ae a 
1945. © 
— (Continued from page 193) 2 — RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged betweem 
: ee — ; ebruary lst and February 8th :— 
3] have had to withstand the effect of substantial maturities of - area 
7 si Seed ; > 90/ (¢ ged from 3% Oc or 2 : 
10,081 bills bought by the Bank of England in the open market before on areas es “le%: ae 1a ta % ey 
ae the turn of the year. These maturities are reflected in a fall 14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-l4%; 3 months, 1- 1n%. Day-to-day 
3,967 of {23,428,000 in Government securities shown by this week’s money, $-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. 3B. ank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
8,146 Bank return. The size of revenue payments is seen in the at call, $%; at notice, 2%. 
son mcrease of £11,294,000 in Public deposits. The effect of these Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
18° 804 two movements and of a further expansion of {1,743,000 in ee tween February Ist and February 8th. (Figures im brackets are 
oem the note circulation is seen in a fall of {38,525,000 in bankers’ Pee 
, deposits, which have thus fallen to £176,541,000, a level United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada- 
6,319 indie ti ig t sufficien f bank cash There ce little $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
1,139 ae) oe as Se . 17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1977-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
—— relief from floating debt repayments this week. For the last Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
6,787 | week, Treasury bill maturities were £10,000,000 in excess of Seats: anil cae aa ke oy a aa eee “30. ——_ 
55,003 payments, but most of the maturities appear to have been held ot a a oe. Se t (buying) ; eeay- 


in official quarters. Treasury Deposit Receipt payments of 
£40,000,000 went against effective maturities. of £34,000,000 


7 -6597 p. (buying). 


(Continued on page 196) 
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v 
COMPANY RESULTS (January 
| a 
| | Net 
| Year Total | Deprecia-| Profit 
Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. 
3 | Interest | 
| 
{ 
| a Bice. ih 
Breweries, &c. 
Steward & Patteson .......----+++- | Nov. 4] 491,594 41,255 | 43,246 
Coal, Iron and Steel i 
Steel Developments ; a iseeese j Dec. 31 4,567 | 4,267 | 
Financial, Land, &c. | | | | | 
Australian Mercantile Land, &c. .... | June 30 | 396,119 fis 1 56,961 | 
Brown (Charles) Holdings . roscee DO we 29,601 | sen i 14,463 
Electrical & Industrial Investment.. | Dec. 31 | §5,221 iid | 21,881 
New Zealand and River Plate Land | Oct. 31 | 78,098 ie } 18,333 | 
Power Securities Corporation .....-- | Dec. 31 | 113,375 pan 50,553 
Second Covent Garden Property.... | Nov. 30 | 164,363 aie 31,708 
Wemyss Collieries Trust......------ | Nov. ll 20,989 one 20,989 | 
: r, Aviation, &c. 4 
Biuemel Drow vies ere ‘ Sept. 30 83,714 6,816 | 7,710 
General Aircraft .......-..scescees \Dec.31,’43 (a)101,760 ho (a) 11,970 | 
Rubber | 
Aboyne-Clyde Rubber of Ceylon .«... | June 30 16,213 | vie 3,210 | 
Bandanga Limited . | Sept. 30 | 8,027 | 1,942 | 2,164 | 
Castlefield (Klang) Rubber ; June 30 | 1,291 | oe 135 
Rotmnakk Pees 5 cos 56k 0000 000000 | Oct. 31 2,029 | | Dr. 309 
Shippin | | 
Orient Steam ecastien ceneaeKhe . | June 30 341,797 | 150,000 141,797 
nd Stores | 
Stead & — La RE .. | Dec. 31 55,402 32,371 | 
Timpson (William) ........---+-- - } Dec. 31 216,287 85,135 | 
Tea 
Central Province Ceylon Tea. | June 30 ; 62,929 se 27,239 
Kintyre Tea Estates......--- ...»- | June 30 19,588 1,000 | 4,748 | 
Textiles | 
Jute Industries ...... ah ok on | Sept. 30 130,736 | 60,000 | 35,736 
Ries Thenen OR, ..5.54<02+-s . | Sept.30 | 229,275 | 2,778 | 226,385 
Re SE. conc cwken cease ees | Nov. 30 320,407 nee | 58,467 
Marshall (Thomas) Marlbeck Dec. 31 | 101,217 1,834 29,079 | 
Stapley & Smith ..... oe Nov. 19 | 48,257 | 773 27,484 | 
Trusts | 
Caribonum Trust.......---- scis-s 6) RRS eR 47,572 | eA | 46,764 
English and New York Trust....... | Dec. 31 44,131) ... | 23,564 
Governments Stock and Other Sects. Dec. 31 101,034 | 46,378 | 
Law Debenture Corporation :o2o0 See On. 103,778 34,598 
National Dominion & General Invest. | Dec. 31 11,997 | 9,707 
Nelson Financial Trust. . Oct. 31 | 56,663 | 20,960 
Omnium Investment Co. ..........- Dec. 31 125,812 | 60,207 
Standard Trust ........- | Dec. 31 | 105,865 | | 32,873 | 
United Counties Trust ..... ; Sept. 30 2,250 | | Dr. 841 
Waterworks 
Chester Waterworks ....--------- | Dec. 31 18,989 | ne | 12,425 
Sunderland and South Shields Water | Dec. 31 | 96,940 | a | 81,471 
Other Companies | 
Alders (Tamworth)... ..-. . aawee 1 oe. BEF 61,859 7,960 | 18,302 | 
Anti-Attrition Metal....... - | July 3l 83,090 | ine | 18,282 | 
Bell & Nicolson .....------ . | Dec. 31; 39,330 | 1,619! 34,846 | 
a ES STE eee 66,424 | 4,825 5,746 | 
Booker Brothers, McConnell & Co... | Tune 30 162,848 si | 140,206 | 
British-American Tobacco. Fei Sept. 30 3,404,027 | | 3,404,027 | 
Crossley (John) & Sons .... Dec. 2] 153,623] .... | 32,622 | 
Dixor Limited .......... | Dec. 31 | 10,149 | 181 | 857 
Gossard Limited .......... Nov. 30 | 48,273 1,769 | 9,891 
Lunt (Richard) & Co..... Dec. 31 | 33,695 16,695 
ree, Te OOD... nin ns vsesnes Dec. 20 | 5,770 — 5,770 
Opperman (S. E.)............+- | July 31} 102,416 8,802 | 13,634 
Ce ee 55 ie kahve s ewes Dec. 28 30,557 eee 21,837 
Pratt (J. Alfred) & Co............. Oct. 31 | 23,566 | | 10,460 
Redfern’s Rubber Works Dec. 31 90,782 | | 16,697 
Weber (L. & J.) & Phillips Dec. 31} 16,103 | | 16,103 | 
Totals (£000’,,) : No. of Cos.| | 
January 1 to January 24, 1945... 56 | 8,033 | 755 | 2,666 
January 24 to February 7, 1945.. 52 8,150 | 291 | 5,090 
January 1 to February 7,1945...... 108 | 16,183 1,046 7.756 | 
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24, 1945, to February 7, 1945) 



































) — 
iati | Preceding Yea; 
Available Appropriation | receding Year 
for ye me ‘ wee Yee | arene 
Distribu- || preg. Ord Rate To Free in i Total | Net 
tion Div. | Div Reserves| Carry || Profit | Profit 
| _| Forward | 
il | "" 

; Dy aes | (os t 4 
122,220 || 3,750 | 37,500 | 124 | + 1,996 || 435,696 | 33,734 
i| } | 

9,872 || {| 4119] 5} | | + 148]) 4,565! 4265 
| i] 
120,602 ||... | 56,350| 6 | | + 611 || 396,543 | s2.007 
15,603 || 8250} 6,090] 4 | }+ . 123 || 29,587 | 14/529 
21,881 || 6,500} 6,260] 12 | 1+ 9121 |} 54,585} = 21,175 
42,722 || ... | 17,500) 5 | | + 833 |! 70,302 | — 15,287 
100,291 || 17,500 | 24,000 6 | + 9,053 || 113,632 | 521834 
123,045 || 17,500 9,300} 3 | | + 4,908 || 164,599} 31,330 
67,355 9,655 | 5,850] 9 | | + 5,484 | 29,377) 29,37 
| | i] 
14,969 |} 2,100} 4,500] 10 | + 1,110 || 67,541 7,92 
meee ae fll CO we | + 11,970 |! 41,502 | Dr. 3,908 
| | i } 
4,579 } oo. 6} ou. |) 3,595} — 385 || 15,829 | 512 
2,846 || 1,180 5 | 1,000 | — 16 || 6,883 | 104 
2,098 | nm eo + 135 | 1,170 | Dr. 4,877 
7,737 || os — 309 |! 2,172 | Dr. 1,862 
245,459 || 41,130 | 52,044 | “St | + 48,623 | 354,087 | 104,087 
106,004 | 12,000 | 20,000 | *10 . |+ 3m | $5,268 | 31,769 
91,067 || 13,156 | 37,500} 15 35,000 | — 521 || 204,244 | 79,442 
| | | | 
33,219 | 5,445 | 15,247| 12.| 6500/+ 47 | 45,386 | 22,66 
6,686 670 | 4,032] 124) .. | + 46 | 16,204 | 962 
| j i 
71,160 || 30,000) ... | .. | . | + 5,736 | 106,803 | 31,803 
457,149 || 121,000) 99,000] 6 we =| + 6,385 || 234,152 | 230,068 
95,518 || 15,000 | 35,625; 5 | .. | + 7,842 || 193,065 | 57,807 
52,758 3,000 | 12,500 | 25 | 10,000 | + 3,579 || 62,866 | 24,006 
31,507 || 25,594) ... ios | w+ | + 1,890 || 43,854 | 24,648 
47,934 || 8,250] 38,500 | 11 , he ee 47,540 46,805 
64,170 || 12,328} 8,219 | 5 | i. | + 3,017 || 41,605} 20,576 
46,378 || 24,282 | 20,566 | 3 | 1530; ... || 99,848 | 45,369 
34,598 || 5,000; 20,049) 7 9549| ... |] 95,437 | 28,467 
17,663 || 7,500} 2,000) 2 | .. | + _207]) 12,933 | 9,556 
34,359 || 12,000 6,480 | 3 1,379 | + 1,101 |} 56,516 | 19,535 
69,336 || 31,641 | 25,289; 4 | 2,000' + 1,307 ||* 121,152 | 55,816 
78,666 | 17,463 10,583 5 o— t+ Son | 100,313 | 30,510 
4,193 | i oe = we = dL B41 4,844 | Dr. 487 
24,094 || 5,842 6634| 6 | .. | —  S2|] _17,451| 12,887 _ 
157,670 || 1,094 | 60,604 7} & 5 15,506 | + 4,275 |) 104,154 | 88,043 7) 
19,794 || 2,772 | 12,500 | 25 | 2,500 14 530 || 62,287} 15,510 
20,303 || ... 13,125 | 15 ..» | + 5,157 |] 72,708 | 12,562 
76,789 || 1,400 24,000 | 16 | 10,000} — 554 || 37,829 | 52,991 
13,013 || _2,250 3,000} 8; ... + 496 || 65,806) — 5,701 
173,082 | 33,335] 80,811} 15 | 15,000 | + 11,060 || 165,971 | _ 114,101 
5,909,734 || 585,000 | 2,573,757 Lost 250,000 | — 4,730 || 3,321,735 | 3,321,755 
68,914 || 14,849 17,819} 10, ... | — | 46 || 100,882) 50,86 
5,668 || 582 2,016 | 7% }— L741) 9,073 619 
14,186 || 1,980 5,547 | 8 ave + 2,364 || 37,634 7,338 
36,308 | 400 10,050 | 15 5,000 | + 1,245 || 29,774 | 24,524 
26,850 || 4,500 2 oe A ae + 1,270 || 5,216 5,216 
32,985 | oe 12,500 | 123 | re + 1,134 77,439 10,896 
63,336 ||... 20,700 | 74 pe + 1,137 } 30,184 | 21,532 
38,528 || 3,750 | 3,600 | 6 2,500|+ 610 |} 26,840] 11,091 
23,953 || 4,500; 7,200 | 12 =| + 4,997 || 70,237 7,783 
30,599 || ... | 16,740) 9 }— 637 || 15,339! 15,339 
Peet Stet Tcl eek at ie 
4,685 || 516 1,605 | ... 396) + 149 || 4,589) = 1,271 
9,122 || 1113| 3,451) ... 371} + 155 7,580 | 4,886 
13,807 || 1,629) 5,056 | ee | 767|+ 304 | 12,169 | 
i i \ 





+ Free of Income Tax. 


(Continued from page 195) 
Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. s&s - 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between February lst 
and February 8th. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per ru 174-1844. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. China. National $3-34. _ Rl 428 tho. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Pern, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











{ 
New York Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. Feb. 
on | 1 2 | | § wee ee 
Cables :-— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
London....... 40245 | 402¢§ | 40288 | 4023§ | 4024§ | 40298 | 40285 
Montreal...... | 90-125 90-180 | 90-130 | 90-130 | 90-430 | 90-500 | 90-625 
Zuricht . wseees 23°50 | 23-50 23 -40 23°40 § 23-40 23 -40 23-40 
Buenos Aires -» | 24-82% | 24-82* | 24-80* | 24-80* | 24-78* | 24-78% | 24-789 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-19 | “5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 
ROD Shwtcas 4-08 | 4-08 | 4-08 4-07 4-07 | 4-08 4-08 
Barcelona. .... 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-25 9-25 9-20 | 9-20 
Stockholm . | 23°86 | 23-86 23 -86 23 -86 | 23 -86 23-86 | 23 -86 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. t Free Rate § Bid. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Cotton Goods for Far East.—The Cotton Board have 
announced that provision has been made by the Board of Trade 
for a cotton piece goods allocation for Period 1, 1945, for 
British Far. Eastern territories. In view of the urgency with 
which supplies are required, the allocation will be used for the 
replacement of stocks. The actual distribution in the territories 


The Cotton Board, 
stocks for this purpose, 


concerned will be under milit control. 
therefore, have asked wre woreron, offer 


} 





(a) Two Years. 






the types of goods being, amongst others, printed shirt 
khaki drills, dyed poplins, printed dress fabrics, cambrics, 2¢P: 
and coloured woven shirtings. The goods must be delivé 
within the next ten weeks. It is reported that supplies are 
short in Far Eastern markets and the authorities are anxious 
arrange for exports as quickly as possible. 


Property in Liberated Countries—The Trading with | 
Enemy Department have made arrangements with the Belg 
Netherlands and Norwegian authorities for settling personal ! 
commercial debts and claims outstanding between Uni 
Kingdom residents and those in the countries concerned. 
removal of legal obstacles arising from the war to settlem 
will be considered. 


_ “The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no chil 
in the index during the week ended February 6th. 


complete index (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.7: and 
materials 185.5. 


“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 


J 











Mar Aug. Jan. Jan. y 
31, ma | «6, 16, 194 
| 1937* | 1939 | 1944 1945 
he aa eae : 7 | 108 
Cereals and Meat ..........| 93-0 | 66-9 | 108-7 | 108-0 | 1D) 
Other Foods .............. | 10-4 61-1 | 107-3 3 | 
DEED 2. occesercntccasce | Jee 54-3 92°5 
Minerals ........ seseeeeeee | 113-2 | 95-4 | 136-9 
87-0 17-6 | 128-9 
Complete Index............| 87-2 | 70-3 | 1145 
OG sisi ctivcncacss 1199 | 90-8 | 157-6 | 162-7 | 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recoverv. 
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«This must be 
pre-war whisky” 







> 





“Youre not far wrong. 


4 It’s White Horse, and the 
87 White Horse you get today, 
. when you’re lucky, was 
17 growing old when this war 
. was young. A whisky as 
08 good as this takes years to 
1D come to maturity.” 

** When you come to think 
62 of it, it’s pretty good to get 
87 whisky at all in the sixth year 
i of war, but to be able now and 
49 then to get a whisky like this 
“ — well, that’s marvellous.” 
62 “*T agree, it says a lot for 
03 the forethought of the dis- 
as tillers who in years of plenty 
06 always provided for the 
48 future.” 

05 “* All the best.” 

és 

: 

0 

16 

” 

8) 





; | MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
24 RATICNING MAKES 


%* MMEXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 








‘HE BODY MUST HAVE ENOUGH vitamins A and D if it 
SES pe temain healthy. Before rationing most of us got sufficient 

* these in our ordinary meals, but wartime diets tend to 
J ~ the vitamin value of our food. a ae 
is Poe dose of Crookes’ provides sufficient ‘ anti-infective 
"amin A to enable you to resist colds and influenza; it 


a 


| io . a too, the correct amount of ‘ sunshine’ vitamin D 
103 ae adults healthy and to allow children to grow up with 
| . 

i & bones and sound teeth. 
, 118 


\—@ CROOKES? HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Copsute 
Per carton of 100—8/6- Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 


ee en SS 
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Musecal Ovening 


er OH WAL 


a<~ 





ay 

Uno: RNEATH the gaslight’s 
glitter,’’ the Victorians 
loved an interlude of music. 
Uncle Albert would sing songs 
of Araby, and in return might 
be given permission to smoke. 

Without singing our own 
praises unduly, we may mention 
that Rothman cigarettes were 
already famous at that time. 
Today our Navy Cut Medium 


are an outstanding blend at 
11/- a hundred (postage gd. 
extra). We shall be happy to 
supply you at any Rothman 
shop, or direct by post from 
headquarters. Rothmans Ltd. 
(Yolio ET 12 ), 5 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. 

DuTY-FREE parcels to all Prisoners of 
War and all H.M. Forces, or C.D. 
Reserve, Overseas, Ask for special 
order form containing all details. 


CAICCEZ?) VW PAUL MALL 


the best known tobacconist in the world 
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Soon you don’t hardly notice 
all this waste heat, Sir! 


But it is the urgent business of Management to turn all low- 
grade heat to good account. Have you any engine exhaust 
steam? Flash steam, process vapour, hot exhaust air, spent 
hot water, or hot process liquors? The Ministry Bulletins 
tell you in detail how to set one and all to useful work. The 
result is fuel economies like the following:— 


AN ARTIFICIAL SILK FACTORY used to humidify the air—400,000 cubic 
feet a minute of it—by injecting live steam into water sprays. 
Now they take the cooling water from their turbine condensers 
at 90°F. to the sprays, and have cut out the use of steam 
altogether, saving 1,000 tons of coal a year. 


A BREWERY formerly ran to waste the water used to cool their wort. 
Now it is passed through a heat exchanger and raises the 
temperature of the brewing liquor by 50°F., thus saving 
3 tons of coal a week. ® 


HOW THESE BULLETINS CAN HELP YOU. 
For advice on Waste Heat problems you need Bulletins:— 
No. 4. How to make the best use of Condensate. 
Nos. 18 and 19. The sensible use of latent heat— 
parts I and II. 
No. 22. Utilization of Steam. 
No. 28. Flash Steam and Vapour Recovery 


If you’ve mislaid your copies, or need further help, apply now to 
the nearest Regional Office of the Ministry. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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SAVES MONEY 
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CORNER ALL THE DESKS, 
COUNTERS, GRILLES AND 
OTHER FURNITURE ARE STEEL 
sy Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE* 


‘THAT'S OUR NEW BRANCH ON THE . 













— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT | 














| 
| 
j 
scientifically cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts | 








Sankey-Sheidon, 46 Cannon Sc., London, E.C.4 


XN 
There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ | eUyR js } | | the ¢ 
Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is Xe! | “A Grou 
longer, you smoke fewer ounces a week. It is made | | equi] 
from fine leaf which is favoured by the lower duty on | cove: 
Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest pleasure of | cal ] 
smoking at a moderate cost, take to ‘Three Nuns’ desig 
Ermpire Blend. | if te 
ee Sa a a a ae post- 
Three Nuns 
EMPIRE BLEND g 
2/64 AN ouNCE a 
‘Cut for economy’ 
sieensiilliatdadeaniga PELLCO 
Also THREE NUNS ~ 
Original | COLTD 
AT 2/40} AN 02. Bh, i = 
> e ; " c 2 = S\A a, Doni 
‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ TS we YYZ % 
| 


disucc by STEPHEN Hutt & son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacee Co. of Great 
Pritain @ Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 465A | 








YOU 
; it an 
g oe : Rie to iz 
| In every town mothers bring their babies to the Health Centre. Ve seve 
} useful educational work is undertaken— they learn the vital your 
| importance of vitamins in their baby’s diet. A cu 
} PORE has been done in this| of knowledge of vitamins and, all t 
country, during the war years, | some extent, an increase in theif you 
to ensure the good health of babies | inclusion in the dict of all. The sor 
than ever before in history. The] production of national bread ane are; 
| Ministry of Food and the Ministry | vitaminized margarine, and the 7 
of Health have rightly regarded the | increased consumption of vege =; 
health and diet of the youth of the| tables have augmented the pe” tony 
nation as their primary problem.| capita intake of vitamins. It § 
Wartime childrenare priority No.1. | generally conceded ~~ u a 
. The Summary Re raised the general level 0! health 
# Ministry of Health for 1944 shone standards in Britain despite 
that 77 per cent of all mothers in| &*!gencies of total war. os 
Britain attended ante-natal clinics.| Alongside this important ha 
The number of first health visits to | Ward step in national wellare ™ | 
children under one year represents | been the mass production © >) 
So 96.8 per cent of the total registered | thesized vitamins. In the Kor’ 
7 ’ births. plants in Britain Vitamin © be 
ver Priority allowances of milk, eggs Vitamin BI can be aioe mically 
dvi . ° */ ton, bringing them economikn”” 
and vitamin supplements to expec- | --:,?: Il. These sy? 
e Ss tant mothers and to babies are within the reach of all. nes with 
part of the Mini *. | thesized vitamins are identica} 
f the Ministry of Food’s iJuable 
a ; the natural vitamins. This value 
rogramme to ensure that the] oo .. ad » opens a new 
o n ea rt portant protective factors are | Scientific advance Onn one 
fully represented in the diet. ee ‘ eae nee of the 
MILNERS SAFE COMPANY LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE . Today there is a great extension! necessary protective factors. = 
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When the great moment 
of victory arrives, the 
ss a  Philco Group will contri- 

¢ <\) bute largely to theindustrial 
Om PA devel 
opments, pleasures and 
the comforts of a well-earned peace. The Philco 
Group is an association of companies specially 
equipped, in research, plant and personnel, to 
cover every field of radio and electro-mechani- 
cal production. New conceptions of electrica) 
design, new realms of radio reception, new vistas 
of television — all are within the scope of the 
post-war programme of 


a PHILO ...,, 


PEILCO RADIO & TELEVISI@N CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD - P.R.T 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD + HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELFCTRIC CO LTD * BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
(LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - AERO ENGINES LTD 


Donington House Norfolk Street Strand WC2 
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YOUR stomach can’t cope with 
t and digestive strain soon leads 
0 indigestion and ultimately to 
“vere gastric tronble. What 


vi ; e: ° : 
your digestion needs is REST. 
A cup of B 





enger’s Food provides 





and, 1 all the Warmth and nourishment 

il The YoU require yet it soothes the 

“od a4 Somach and gives your digestion 

ind the oe rest and a chance to build 
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mynd the natural treat- 

cal with e 2 

“aluabl ment for Indigestion 
€ new 

. c one Prxcer’s, today, is as easy to make as 2 cup 
' he of cocoa, From all Chemists an?’ bigh-ciars 
of t Grocers — The Originat Plain Benger’s, Malt 


Flavoured or Cocos and Mait Flavoured. 


. Beacer’ 
. Ud, Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 





Pure Water 
is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without 
area 


restriction of 


throughout Great Britain. 
Singularly free from mineral salts 
and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 


mended by the medical profession. 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be 
obtained in sealed bottles {Extra large} 
from any Grocer, Chemist or Wine 


Merchant. 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWELL SPRINGS 
nr. MALVERN 





LET’S CELEBRATE... 


Some may prefer the roaring music- hall, U 


1c 
clatter of the restaurant, and the crush of the 
dance floor. Others will prefer their entertain 
ment less noisy and their refreshment more private 
Yet others will prefer a quiet evening at home 
— without noise, without enteriginment, and at 
fast. without duties 


li is the happy function of Balkan Sobranic. te 
minister to every mood. It says all that need be 
said whether it is smoked between Acts or be- 
(ween courses, while sitting out or while staying 
in, and at all times its inimitable aroma adds 
that subtle touch of extravagance which events 


at last can justify .... 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Rank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 


28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankere to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru B.A, 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-ea-salaam Mwanza Tanga one «. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £#4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... &2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND cee — £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


ROYALBANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 650 Branches in Canada, 
the West Indies and 
Central and South America 


LONDON: 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Agency in New York 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - £155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 





OMPTROLLER. A Manufacturing Firm in the Home Counties 

invites applications for the position of Comptroller. This post 
carries considerable responsibility and a commencing salarv 
upwards of £2,000 will be paid. Applicants should be Chartered 
Accountants and preferably have Works and Cost Accountancy 
qualifications. Experience of the following is also necessary : 
Budgeting and preparation of Financial and Statistical Reports, 
Insurance Matters, Secretarial Procedure. Some acquaintance with 
Mechanised Systems is desirable. The appointment will be made 
as soon as a suitable applicant is available. Applications giving 
age, details of experience, positions held and present salary will 
be treated in strict confidence.—Box No. 54, Tue ECONOMIST 
Brettenham-Hoitse, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. : 





A WELL-KNOWN London publishing Firm requires a. research- 

minded Man or Woman with experience of Export problems 
and information sources; preferably someone with a knowledge 
of Economics and/or a statistical bent. Editorial experience an 


advantage.—Box 55, THe Econom 
on tee OMIST, Brettenham House, Lancaster 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press tan Port 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,008 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = = = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,005 
Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURGCH STREET, LONDON, £.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Mors, O.B.E. 


BRANCHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA ayp 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England an4 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 4 | 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. : 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Austraks. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australis 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,046 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia 
As at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances... _... £399,100,%3 

Savings Bank Balances ... ... 800,286,745 
Note Issue Department... -... 199,536,04) 















Rural Credits Department we = 472,089 
Mortgage Bank Department ~» —-1, 860,488 
Other Items... ow ove ove 22,820,811 
2925 ,076,pe0 

A. H. LEWIS, Manage. 


London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HUUSE, STRAND, W.C. 








Your financial interests in Canada — in the 
great industrial and mining districts, over the 
vast agricultural areas through to the Pacific 
Coast’s immense forest and fishing regions — 
can be served efficiently by this Bank. 


Over 500 branches in Canada — 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 





lVHE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
4 proposes to extend its MARKET and ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ORGANISATION. 

The scope is wide, embracing the study of commercial, industrial 
and political developments affecting all aspects of the Societys 
operations, as well as general marketing problems, relationships 
with Retail Co-operative Societies, and Consumer Research. 

Vacancies will arise for:— 

(1) SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. (2) SPECIA 
LIBRARIAN. (3) AREA TRADE RESEARCH OFFICERS 
Applicants should have such a knowledge of the problems of re 
tailing as would enable them to discuss Be Bd the develop- 
ment of co-operative trade with Retail Societies. 

A background of general training in economics or social servic 
knowledge of the organisation of the Co-operative Movement, and 
sympathy with its aims are highly desirable qualifications. 

Applications—stating age, education, experience and other 
qualifications, salary required, and indicating when the candidate 
will be available—should be addressed to the Secretary and Exe 
cutive Officer, C.W.S., Limited, 1, Balloon Street, Manchester 4, 
endorsed ‘‘ Market Research.”’ 
nl 


h ARKETING Research Specialist required for Distribute 
4¥L Division of Relief Organisation. To study economic channe! 
of distribution of all types of produce (wholesale and = 
trade, producers, etc.). © appraise such channels and make 
recommendations for the purpose .of putting them into opens, 
tion. Previous experience of this type of work. Location © 
work—London. Salary £1,000 to £1,300 per annum. ith 
Applications in writing (no interviews), stating date of bir in 
full details of qualifications and experience (including 4 list 
chronological order of posts held) and quoting RR. 
should be addressed to the Ministry of Labour and Natit. 
Service, Appointments Department, A.3(A), Sardinia Stree 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MA8KS AND SPENCER LIMITED, Research Departme’ 
4¥i London, requires a Man or Woman with a good education 
background, as a Reader of Commercial, Industrial and Techn’. 
Journals and National Press for extraction of information 
interest. Knowledge of economics an advantage. The Me post 
is progressive, with opportunities for advancement. Suitable £500 
tion for disabled ex-Serviceman. Commencing salary £350 oo 
p.a., according to qualifications.—Applications, stating 4£° 82, 
ing and experience, should be made in writing, to F. ©. *» 
Baker Street, London, W. 1. 
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